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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 











THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATE 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


Ey ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholdin 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the ty of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the eee for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
the stipulation ox: ee slaves—an en- 

agement positively prohibi y the laws of God, 
Telvered _ Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fata] 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operaticn 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish :n 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
jo ae to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Qurxcy Apans. 























OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR 


COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANEIND. 
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«ATION AL poLITICS OP THE UNION. ps: 
~ ee tions people may indulge in as 
t controversy, they must 
e undergone some change 
‘ two. Disunion is no longer a 
That cry which many 
- , alarm is suddenly dropped. 
eption is already getting into bad 
i+ ig pow an even bet, to say the 
fring of a gust of party passion 
. «born. ‘That this storm is quieted, 
. Webster. Those who cavil at his 
deprive him of the merit of 
service. * The past, at least, 1s se- 
. looks homeward, we encounter sun- 
” » vjsages directed towards the Massa- 
r Various individuals, zealous in 
is i 
tel] us they are ‘ disappointed.’ This 
> - | Mr. Webster could not fail to 
+ wuny. In the midst of violence, he coun- 
In the midst of party spirit, he as- 
virit. In the midst of vague and 
«ourse, he talks the language of com- 
' the midst of high and unhealthy 
. spplies a sedative. In the midst of we 
imation, and angry threats, and blind Gi deal 
, foriogs wapulse he reminds American cit- |#eTy ordeal. 
bligations, the restraints of the 
sacredness of law. It is easy 


hese offerings are not acceptable 

; = sppetite of certain people, who forget 
rave been over-dosed. 

What did these persons expect ? 

notion of what he ex- 

shit to say he is disappointed; and if 

t is unreasonable, he is still less jus- 

ining of disappointment. There is 

which these disappointed individuals, 

neglected to ask themselves. What 

Did they expect Mr. Webster’s 

necho of all the wild talk that has 

season and out of season, on the 

by men whose zeal has far outrun 

? Did they expect Daniel Webster 

i the Senate of the United States, and 

party harangue, when the 


no precise 


n inflammatory 


e, and the occasion, required of hima 

al argument? If he is wrong in 

ct him; if he is weak in his argu- 

iim; but why abuse him for speaking 

Senator in a Senator’s place? He has saic some 
rs which they do not like, unquestionably. A 
which should please every body, would be 
Men rarely like to be reminded of 

We have a due respect for the wisdom of these 
| ventlemen, but we beg leave to hint our 

t they are more scared than hurt. Af- 

what have they lost?) Mr. Webster has spo- 


ind they have criticised his speech—many of 


‘THE UNION’ PRAISING MR. WEBSTER. 


For the first time, we are confident, Dante, WeB- 
sTerR has earned unqualified praise of Thomas 
Ritchie of Virginia, and Edmund Burke of New 
Hear * The Union’! 


Mr. Wenster’s Speecu. This powerful and 
manly speech is the lion of the day. It was the 
theme of universal conversation yesterday in the 
Capitol and in private cireles. It was the object not 
only of general approbation, but of admiration, We 
venture to say, that never did Mr. Webster, in all 
the pride of place and in the height of his renown, 
deserve more respect for any of his efforts, than he 
has obtained by the speech before us. 

We have read all the speech as it comes from the 
hands of our reporters, and we have had the opportu- 
nity of comparing our impressions with those of 
others. We have , Bsn: but one opinion on the sub- 
ject, though we are aware that the fanatics, and free- 
soilers, and demagogues of the North, will not all 
concur in this general tribute of approbation. 

The times had come which try men’s souls. The 

country was in danger. Discord was brandishing 
her torch; and this glorious Union was threatened 
with dissolution. The public voice began to call out 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the post of duty. 
But had he the moral courage to meet the occasion ? 
Was he prepared to risk every thing for his country ? 
There were anxious doubts entertained about it. 
Much was said, and much was unsaid. 
The trial is over, and he has passed the 
It gives us pleasure to say, that Mr. 
Webster has even exceeded the ‘ public expectation.’ 
He has pursued a bold yet conciliatory course, which 
is suitable to the times ; and the very peculiarity of 
his position enhances the merits of his course. 





From the Charleston Courier. 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


The speech of Mr. Webster, of which we pub- 
lish a sketch this morning, is a noble oblation on the 
altar of patriotism and the Union. While contain- 
ing some matters to which Southern minds cannot be 
expected to assent, it is pervaded with a spirit of 
moderation, fairness and good faith on the subject of 
slavery, and manly and generous respect and consid- 
eration for the constitutional rights, honor and feel- 
ings of the South, which entitle the gifted and _ elo- 
quent speaker to the gratitude of the South, and the 
applause of all good men. This noble effort of ora- 
tory and statesmanship, so well-timed and so boldly 
ventured, will place Mr. Webster higher than ever 
in the popular estimation, and deeper than ever in the 
popular heart. 





WEBSTER AT THE SOUTH. 


The Richmond Enquirer, which perhaps has never 
before spoken one word in praise of Daniel Webster, 
is, of course, highly delighted with his speech in be- 
half of slavery; but the plaudits which it heaps upon 
the great man of the East are accompanied by. such 
sinister compliments to his countrymen, that it is 
doubtful whether they will be much relished by the 





From the Norfolk (Va.) Herald. 


Mr. Webster speaks throughout, the Janguage of 
an elevated patriotism which knows no sectional in- 
terests or sections ; but is anxious only for the invio- 
lability of the Constitution and the preservation of 
the Union. If Mr. Webster has ever spoken more 
eloquently than on this occasion, it may be said also 
that on no other has he spoken to so good a purpose, 
or produced a deeper or happier impression. 





From the Mobile Daily Advertiser. 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


We commence to-day, and shall conclude to- 
morrow, the publication of the great speech of Daniel 
Webster, a speech that is receiving higher encomi- 
ums from all quarters and all sorts of people than any 
other speech of modern times. It is indeed a noble 
production—lofty, liberal and patriotic in tone and 
sentiment, magnificently eloquent, and throughout 
truly american. Our readers, every one of them, 
we are sure, will peruse it with singular pleasure. 
It meets with almost universal commendation from 
the Southern and Western Press. And most richly 
does it merit all praise, for it is the speech in spirit, 
in manner, in matter, in ability, in eloquence and 
moral grandeur, for the occasion. 





From the same. 


THIRTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


The above reward will be paid for the apprehen- 
sion and delivery (so that I get her) at Blakely, ofa 
negro girl named JUDY, lately bought of the Estate 
of Isaiah Randall, late of Blakely, Ala. Sle is sup- 
posed to harbored in Baldwin county. 

mh 16 Im R. C. CALDWELL. 





NOTICE. 


Will be sold for cash, to the highest bidder, in 
front of the court-nouse door in Pikeville, on the 
first Monday in September next, a mulatto man who 
calls himself ALFRED, and says he belongs to Dr. 
Wm. Tate, near Tuscumbia; he is a stout, well- 
made boy, 5 feet 10 3-4 inches high, some 30 or 35 
years old, weighing some 170 or 180 pounds; in- 
clined to be grey-headed, with a large scar on his 
left arm, a few inches above the hand. Said negro 
will be sold to pay jail fees and other expenses, as 
the law directs, if he is not taken away before the 
first Monday in September next. 

LEMUEL BURNETT, 

Sheriff Marion Co. 


mh2 6m 





BY JOHN 8S. GEYER. 

46 Royal street. By John S. Geyer. 
Public Auction every day, at 11 o’clock, A. M., 
for the sale of Negroes, Houses, Horses and Carri- 
ages, Buggies, Furniture, &c. &c. Storage of Fur- 
niture free of charge. 





For Sale—a very likely Negro Woman, who is a 
No. 1 cook, washer and ironer. Also, a middle- 
aged Negro Woman, a cook, washer and ironer ; to 





, we are quite certain, before reading it. But |Semator. Here is an extract :— a good home she will be sold low. 
‘them put their hands in their pockets, and tell us | «Tp this last effort a heen beatine hie hark Anplv to H. N. GOULD. 
ant in elder Ser ee ee ee ee vee | against Hanaticisin adit Beate the has been mii 1 75 Daupnin st., oppoosss »—+s~ Square. 
| of controversy, and tell us what has fallen to jendeavoring to carry his vessel into port under the 
, no What good thing has Mr. Webster | guns of the most selfish and penurious constituency} For Sale—a prime Negro Man, about 22 years of 
which yesterday stood upon its own | that ever ruled a public man. How far the advanta-| age, a jobbing carpenter and field hand, and accus- 


re? He has, 
what they expected. Did he ever promise to go 
id the constitutional limit in the war 
t slavery? Does any reasonable man re- 
o an inch beyond it now? It is some 


tion to Mr. Webster, in casting his eye over 





the anfriend|y criticisms upon his speech,that one-half | 
them rest upon a charge which contradicts the 
t half; for while a moiety of the captious critics 


ve '| 
| principles, the other half find it equally clear to 
eves of the world, that his conduct is notoriously 
rm and consistent. The obloquy thrown upon 
re abridged of half its bulk by self-de- 


bon, } 


this outery against Mr. Webster ? 
else spoken freely ? 


Has no 
Have the defamers of Mr. 
ead the speech of Mr. Seward ?—a man 
ts the extreme North of opinion and 
slavery question—who leads the for- 

1 hope of the Wilmot Proviso army. What says 


ipelled to drop his declamation, and take 
with plain facts ¢ - 


na Po . 
iid not rightly understand the Sen- 
e would have voted to admit Cali- 
State, if she had voluntarily inserted 
A prov in her constitution ? 
Me, Sewar oy : 
t ewa \—Yes, sir; under these extraordinary 
stances Of conquest, of compact, of abandon- 
ility to give a territorial government, 
nm adantad di 
adopted by the people, and of dis- 






t of the emr 7 
1¢ empire if she was rejected—under 


ma es, 1 would have received California, 
‘aa come, to my profound regret, as a 
is Mr. Seward therefore a ‘recreant son? Is he 
tof the Whig party and out of the Lib- 
lor this declaration ? We hear no such 
his constituents of New York, while 
© tiundered forth at Mr. Webster. If 
‘king fish of one and flesh of another, 
inderstand the o:d proverb. It strikes us 
a ‘nents of cool reflection would set many 
\ Khar a ngat adout this matter. 
ce a S Fone wil probably be kept up in some 
guinst Mr, Webster’s speech. The com- 
to etul. HY expressed in a vague and inde- 
“ih Means everything and means noth- 
wie Gisinet asseverations are inconsistent 
“S Tacts, Inconsistent with common sense, 
nt with themselves, That speech will 
ers tay butt their heads against it, 
find it immovable,— 
. As the marble, founded as the rock, 
ud and general as the casing air. 
“and higher in reputation, twenty, fifty, an 
‘rs hence, than it does at this moment. 
~ SV Aistory at that day will remember with 
Jef Wil not remember at all, that when 
ne he. th, it was carped at by this newspaper 
_s* Pamphieteer, and the other eloquent 
“Fi—HOW critical microscopes were ap- 
“* 8nd that paragraph, and formal scruti- 
He chronology of an emendation. 
epee blinkings, which can see a mite 
gird. yy, UMtain, are unworthy of a moment’s re- 
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er and bee — before posterity in all their pow- 
ist work of hie ha, Webster need not fear for this 
which oar ands. It is one of the main pillars 
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ime. 
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\ dines ~ *xpected a certain loss of popularity 
doubt, Ae | a by his recent course, we have no 
ed to mect #2? We doubt that he is fully prepar- 

‘it. * Be just and fear not, has been his 
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he - 12nd he could not nave adopted bet- 
to wait them its will be good, and we are content 
rensoaahi. oR areeng. Meantime, we advise any 
with Me \r et, W280 persists in feeling disappoin 
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its fury, remains to be seen; but we cannot believe 
that his own immolation will follow his present ac- 
tion. The Yankee will never frown upon an agent 
that will keep him fifteen shillings, rather than, by 
getting another, lose them all. In the present contro- 
versy, Mr. Webster has taken national ground. The 


patriotic of his own State will sustain him, although 


| the miserable pedlers for notoriety, in Massachusetts, 
with being a recreant to his own party | 


will defame and abuse him. 

Webster’s speech is also a skilful and brilliant ar- 
| gument of a powerful advocate. It gives cheering 
indications that the moneyed men and manufacturers 
lof New England are aroused to the dangers that 
threaten the Union and their interests—and, with 
singular tact and great moral courage, he has step- 
ped forward and put forth to the world an argument 
which, while responsive to the friends of the Con- 
stitution, is eminently calculated to carry along the 
judgment of his peculiar constituents, and concili- 
ate them to his side.’ 





HEAR MR. CALHOUN’S ORGAN. 


{> The Charleston Mercury and Courier both 
applaud, in warm terms, the late speech of Senator 
Webster. The Mercury says— 


‘We cordially respond to that testimony of appro- 
val; and take occasion to say, that, whether or not 
we merit the character of ultraism so liberally allow- 
ed to us, we have never had any of that ultraism 
which could prompt us ‘7 view such a discussion of 
a great public question us Mr. Webster has here pre- 
sented to the country, with any other feelings than 
admiration and delight. 

Not that we wholly agree with him, not that there 
are not many points of disagreement, but nowhere 
has he urged his opinions offensively ; and when he 
reaches the true grounds of the present controversy, 
he marks his way so clearly, and treads so loyally on 
the plain track of the Constitution and pledges of the 
Government, that the difficulty is not to agree, but 
to disagree with him. With such a spirit as Mr. 
Webster has shown, it no longer seems impossible 
to bring this sectional contest to a close; and we 
feel now, for the first time since Congress met, a 
hope that it may be so adjusted.’ 





From the Richmond Whig. 
ALL APPREHENSIONS ALLAYED. 


Among the contributions to the great purpose of 
national harmony, we Jook upon the speech of Mr. 
Webster as the most admirable. * * We wanted no 
evidence of the high ability of Daniel Webster; but 
we did need proof of the high qualities which this 
speech evinces. We have feared the vast intellect 
of Mr. Webster: his stupendous powers of reasoning 
have caused us to distrust the coaclusions of the 
human judgment. His great influence in the North 
would confirm any position which he might occupy. 
We have always regarded such a mind as his, with- 
out the control of virtuous and patriotic purpose, as 
more dangerous than useful. But our distrust has 
been removed, aad our apprehensions allayed. We 
may now freely express our admiration of this dis- 
play of great ability, with our renewed confidence in 
the patriotism of the Statesman who made it. 





From the Richmond Compiler. 
MORE THAN GREAT —SUBLIME! 


The speech of Mr. Webster is more than great, it 
is subline. Its sublimity consists not in its mere 
merits as an oration, but in the exalted patriotism 
manifested by the speaker throaghout. Mr. Webster 
has often delivered speeches which the critics might 
adjudge to be more eloquent; never before has he 
spoken under circumstances of such critica] emer- 
gency, and never before has he displayed such moral 


Mr. Webster has placed 





ashington Union and Charlestor. Mercury. 


to the latest posterity. 


courage as on this occasion. The sentiment which 
the speech will first excite in the mind of every read- 
er in the South or in the North, not wholly abandon- 
ed to extreme opinions, will be a sense of relief. * * 
i in an attitude, which, 
if he were to do nothing more during the remainder 
of his days to add to is fame, must command for 
him the gratitude and admiration of his countrymen 


it seems, disappointed some who knew ges of his course will go to disarm their revenge of | tomed to the care of horses. Health and titles gua- 
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For Sale—a prime and )ikely Negro Man, about 
24 years of age, a first rate cook, waiting man, house 
seryant, &c. Health and titles guaranteed. Apply 
JOHN 8. GEYER, 


mh5 Auct.and Com. Agent, 46 Royal st. 





For Sale—a Negro Man, aged about 25 years, a 
good steamboat cook. Apply to 

ALSBROOKS, CLUIS & CO., 
mhl tf Factors’ Press. 





Negro for Sale—A likely Negro Fellow, about 
18 years of age, a good farm hand, and well suited 
for plantation purposes—will be sold low by 

mh15 A. C.CHESBROUGH, 2 Com. st. 





WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. 


Having made these remarks, let me say that I took 
great pleasure in listening to the declarations of the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts upon several 
points. He puts himself upon the fulfilment of the 
contract of Congress in the resolutions of Texas an- 
nexation, for the admission of the four new States 
provided for by those resolutions to be formed out of 
the territory of Texas. All that was manly, states- 
manlike, and calculated to do good, because just. 
He went further ; he condemned, and rightfully con- 
demned, and in that he has shown t firmness, the 
course of the North relative to the stipulations of the 
Constitution for the restoration of fugitive slaves; 
but permit me to say, for I desire to be candid upon 
all subjects, that if the Senator, together with many 
friends on this side of the chamber, puts his confi- 
dence in the bill which has been reported here, fur- 
ther to extend the laws of Congress upon this sub- 
ject, it will prove fallacious. It is impossible to ex- 
ecute any law of Congress until the people of the 
States shall co-operate. 

I heard the gentleman with great pleasure say, 
that he would not vote for the Wilmot proviso, for he 
regarded such an act unnecessary, considering that 
Nature had already excluded slavery. As far as the 
new acquisitions are concerned, I am disposed to 
leave them to be disposed of as the hand of Nature 
shall determine. It is what I have always insisted 
upon.—J. C. Calhoun’s reply to Mr. Webster. 





The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a late Convention in Wilmington, N.C.: 
Resolved, That we have seen with pleasure the 
views of the Hon. Daniel Webster, delivered in the 
Senate of the United States, on the question of sla- 
very. The high and noble stand which he has taken 
entitles him to the thanks of every lover of his coun- 
try. And farther, that this Convention considers the 
Hon. Lewis Cass, of Micingan, and Mr. Dickinson, of 
New York, and all other Northern gentlemen who 
have labored to sustain the Constitutional rights of the 
South, entitled to the thanks of the Southern people. 





t= There was a meeting of Garrisonites, and 
others, at Faneuil Hall, on Monday night, to express 
indignation against Mr. Webster's great h. 
The master spirits of this assembly, white, black 
and grey, were of the ultra stamp—Parker, the 
transcendental semi-infidel, and Wendell Phillips, 
the disunionist, were the chief speakers, 
resolutions were offered by Parker, which were 
cheered by Garrison, the anti-Christian, anti-sab- 
bath, anti-human government disunionist, who pro- 
bably helped Parker write them. Alas forthe god- 
like Danie}! there remains nothing of him, not even 
a small spot of grease. He is used up, and, sad to 
relate, our glorious Union is dissolved—all but. 
—Boston Olive Branch. 





Wenveut Pars and several other crack-brain- 
ed disunionists let off their gas in Faneuil Hall last 





Che Liberator. 


SPEECH OF REV. SAMUEL R. WARD, 
Of New-York, at the Anti-Webster meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, March 25th, 1850. 

T am here to-night simply as a guest. You have 
met here to speak of the sentiments of a Senator of 
your State whose remarks you have the honor to re- 
pudiate. In the course of the remarks of the gentle- 
man who preceded me, he has done us the favor to 
make honorable mention of a Senator of my own 
State—Wm. H. Seward. [Three hearty cheers were 
given for Senator Seward.] 

I thank you for this manifestation of approbation of 
a man who has always stood head and shoulders 
above his party, and who has never receded from his 
position on the question of slavery. It was my hap- 
piness to receive a letter from him a few days since, 
in which he said he never would swerve from his po- 
sition as the friend of freedom. (Applause.) To be 
sure, I agree not with Senator Seward in politics, 
but when an individual stands up for the rights of 
men against the slaveholders, I care not for party dis- 
tinetions. He is my brother. (Loud cheers.) 

We have here much of common cause and interest 
in this matter. That infamous bill of Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, proves itself to be like all other propositions 
presented by Southern men. It finds just enough of 
Northern dough-faces who are willing to pledge 
themselves, if you will pardon the uncouth language 
of a backwoodsman, to lick up the spittle of the slav- 
ocrats, and swear it is delicious. ( Applause.) 

You of the old Bay State,—a State to which many 
of us are accustomed to look as to our father land, 

just as we all look back to England as our mother 
country—you have a Daniel who has deserted the 

cause of freedom. "We, too, in New York, have a 
‘Daniel who has come to judgment,’ only he don’t 

come quite fast enough to the right kind of judg- 

ment. (Tremendous enthusiasm.) Daniel S. Dick- 

inson represents some one, I suppose, in the State of 
New York; God knows, he don’t represent me. I 

can pledge you, that our Daniel will stand cheek by 

jowl with your Daniel. (Cheers.) He was never 

known to surrender slavery, but always to surren- 

der liberty. 

The bill of which you most justly complain, con- 

cerning the surrender of fugitive slaves, is to apply 

alike to your State and to our State, if it shall ever 

apply at all. But we have come here to make a com- 

mon oath upon a common altar,that that bill shall 

never take effect. (Applause.) Honorable Senators 

may record their names in its behalf, and it may have 

the sanction of the House of Representatives ; but 

we the people, who are superior to both Houses and 


the Executive too, (hear, hear,) we the pevr?~ 
weVCE UU suman UipCuss wy awuws UPON Tne track of the 


fugitive slave, even though led by the corrupt Daniel 
of your State, or the degraded one of ours. (Cheers.) 








yield to wrong; it has always been accursed since 
Eve made the first compromise with the devil. (Re- 
peated rounds of applause.) I was saying, sir, that 


Northern men, who think their constituency will not 
look into these matters, will seek to do more than 


men that all is right and all is fair; and this is the 
game Webster is attempting to play. 

*O,’ says Webster, ‘the will of God has fixed that 
matter; we will not re-enact the will of God.’ Sir, 
you remember the time in 1841, ’42, "43 and ‘44, 


The design of such dealing was that you should 
believe it, and then, when you thought yourselves 
secure, they would spring the trap upon you. And 
now it is their wish to seduce you into the belief that 
slavery never will go there, and then the slavehold- 
ers will drive slavery there as fast as possible. I 
think that this is the most contemptible proposition 
of the whole, except the support of that bill which 
would attempt to make the whole North the slave- 
catchers of the South. 
You will remember that that bill of Mr. Mason 
saysnothing about color. Mr. Phillips, a man whom 
I always loved, (applause,) a man who taught me my 
horn-book on this subject of slavery, when I was a 
poor boy, has referred to Marshfield. Thereis a man 
who sometimes lives in Marshfield, and who has the 
reputation of having an honorable dark skin. Who 
knows but that some postmaster may have to sit upon 
the very gentleman whose character you have been 
discussing to-night? (Hear, hear.) ‘ What is sauce 
for the goose, is sauce for the gander.’ (Laughter.) 
If this bill is to relieve grievances, why not make an 
application to the immortal Daniel of Marshfield? 
{Applause.] There is no such thing as complexion 
mentioned, It is not only true that the colored men 
of Massachusetts—it is not only true that the fifty 
thousand colored men of New York may be taken— 
though I pledge you there is one, whose name is Sam 
Ward, who will never be taken alive—(Tremendous 
applause)—not only is it true that the fifty thousand 
black men in New York may be taken, but any one 
else also can be captured. My friend Theodore Par- 
ker alluded to Ellen Crafts. I had the pleasure of 
taking tea with her, and accompanied her here to- 
night. She is far whiter than many who come here 
slave-catching. This line of distinction is so nice that 
you cannot tell who is white or black. As Alexan- 
der Pope used to say, ‘ White and black soften and 
blend in so many thousand ways, that it is neither 
white nor black.’ (Loud plaudits. ) 

This is the question, Whether a man has a right 
to himself and his children, his hopes and his hap- 
piness, for this world and the world tocome. That 


cided"by any backwoods postmaster in this State or 
any other. O, this is a monstrous proposition; and 
I do thank God, that if the Slave Power have such 
demands to make on us, that the proposition has 
come now—now, that the people know what is being 
done—now that the public mind is turned toward this 


truth on this subject. 

Sir, what must be the moral influence of this speech 
of Mr. Webster on the minds of young men, lawyers 
and others, here in the North? They turn their 
jeyes towards Daniel Webster as towards a superior 





shall catch the 


is a question which, according to this bill, may be de- | ™Y 


subject—now that they are trying to find what is the 


mind, and a legal and constitutional oracle. If they 
spirit of this speech, its influence 


upon them and upon following generations will be 
so deeply corrupting, that it never can be wiped out 
or purged. 

I am thankful that this, my first entrance into Bos- 
ton, and my first introduction to Faneuil Hall, gives 
me the pleasure and privilege of uniting with you, in 
uttering my humble voice against the two Daniels, 
and of declaring, in behalf of our people, that if the 
fugitive slave is traced to our part of New York State, 
he shall have the law of Almighty God to protect 
him, the law which says, ‘Thou shalt not return to 


the master the servant that is escaped unto thee, 
but he shall dwell with thee in thy gates, where it 


liketh him best.” And if our postmasters cannot 
maintain their constitutional oaths, and cannot live 
without playing the pander to the slave-hunter, they 
need not live at all. Such crises as these leave us to 
the right of Revolution, and if need be, that right 
we will, at whatever cost, most sacredly maintain. 
{Mr. Ward sat down amidst rapturous applause.] 








From the Boston Republican. 
LETTER PROM REV. CALVIN FAIRBANK. 
Boston, Marcu 19th, 1850. 
Citizens or Boston:—I am happy, after your 
anxiety for my release from prison has been gratified, 
to visit you with the anticipation that I shall be per- 
mitted to give you a public expression of the grati- 
tude I feel for your timely interference in my behalf. 
I was sentenced, as most of you, perhaps, are 
aware, to fifteen years in the penitentiary of Ken- 
tucky, at hard labor, for nothing more or less than 
fulfilling the law of human kindness toward three of 
your citizens; for whose unwearied diligence, and 
indefatigable perseverance, with your help in bring- 
ing about and maturing a plan for my pardon, I feel 
dictated by a sense of duty, and the spontaneous up- 
rising of my heart, to honor with an expression of 
thankfulness, limited only by my inability, and the 
poverty of the English language to describe. 
Now I live!—Now I am free!—Now I am a cit- 
izen—a denizen! 
While I remained in jail, I made an attempt to 
rescue a slave of half blood, who had been sentenced 
to death for defending his own life against Mrs. Tur- 
ner, his mistress, who was once a resident of Boston, 
and 1s mentioned in ‘Slavery as It Is’; whom he kill- 
ed, purely in self-defence. [ attempted to break jail 
with this design, for which I was hand-cuffed to this 
man one whole day and night, just before his execu- 
tion, with the palms of my hands worn to the naked 
tendons by the iron instrument with whica I attempt- 
ed to break the wall. 
Miss Delia Ann Webster having been tried and 
convicted upon a letter found on my person, which 
was entirely unlawful, and, being incarcerated in the 
Frankfort prison under a sentence of two years, the 
Governor refused to pardon her until my case should 
be disposed of, notwithstanding, distugh courtesy to 
her sex, a very great number of citizens, both male 
and female, had petitioned for her release. I, there- 


fore, though I had obtained, meGPPna x PENea 18 
avail myself of all privileges to prolong the trial of 
my case for at least one year, upon the assurance of 
acquittal by explanation of the ‘ Frater’ letter, by Sam 


Sur, notified Gov. Owsley that I would come to trial 


having pleaded not guilty: then altered my plea, 
and plead guilty. 

This was done upon agreement between my at- 
torney, Sam Shy, and Mr. Kenkeid, and Mr. Robin- 


then was permitted to speak for myself. I justified 
my course; and threw myself upon the clemency of 
the jury, charging them to understand that though a 


would not—1 could not—sacrifice one sentiment of 
my heart. The jury, as was their province to do, set 
my time at fifteen years within the jail and peniten- 
tiary of the State, at hard labor. I was incarcerated 
Feb. 18, 1845. In consequence of having been iron- 
ed down, hand-cuffed, and very coarsely fed in the 


when it was said that Texas could never be annexed. | jail, my health had become much broken ; and I was 


not at all prepared for the treatment I there received 
from the hand of the Commonwealth. I became 
very dyspeptic—my health rapidly declined. Pro- 
position after proposition was made to induce me to 
recant—to say that slavery was not a sin, and the 
relation between the master and the slave was not a 
sinful one. But, tenacity to what I know to be right, 
I find always the best guide to safety and happiness. 
I find that availibility consists in taking true grounds. 
In the fall of 1848, there was a motion made in 
Kentucky for my release, which was made and en- 
tered into by the people of Kentucky, in considera- 
tion of $650,00 to be paid to Baxter and Grant, the 
former owners of Lewis Hayden; though there were 
some exceptions; for some of the persons interesting 
themselves in my case had no other motive than to 
liberate a man from prison, whom of believed to 
be an honest man, and a Christian. The people of 
this city entered into this enterprise, and gave to Mr. 
Hayden, who placed in the hands of Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing and Francis Jackson money to the amount stated, 
which, and only which, secured my release. ; 

Capt. Newton Craig acted as my agent in bring- 
ing this matter to a close. My father arrived in 
Kentucky on the fifth of April last, and after he had 
been there three months and two days, he was at- 
tacked of cholera, and died at Lexington on the 7th 
of July. Stripped by this misfortune of all available 
means of support—stripped of Pang of a 
father—a brother—a husband, and a son, my mother 
and sisters at home in Western New York saw no 
way for help; but as God heard the weeping of Ha- 
gar, so heard he my mother and sisters at their Wes- 


tern home. 

I was released August 23d, 1849. I found myself 
thrown out upon a cold, heartless world—poor, hav- 
ing the cause of freedom at heart, and the cause of 
my own family, (my mother and sisters,) I hardly 
knew what course to pursue; but, feeling that, after 
my experience of four years, six months, five days, 
six hours anda half, under the control of that institu- 
tion, it would be almost unpardonable for me to hold 
my peace, if there was a probability of effecting any 


I took the field ; and carefully watching over the 
condition of my family, I have just been able to keep 
even with the world; though it is extremely doubt- 
ful, at the present time, whether I shall be able to 
devote much ane we ag Man to gtion the different 

laces and relati i of my wro 
d Iam now in thie city with the Fm fa of pablisbing 
ition on Slavery, with an account of my ar- 
rest, trial and imprisonment. If I shall be success- 
ful in this, I hope to be able to do something for 


bleeding Na 

I should be » friends, to be able to give a 
public expression of my i to who have 
taken so great 





From the New York Independent. 
MR. WEBSTER — MR. SEWARD -- RECAP- 
TURING FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
We could not have believed, fiftee 
when the name of Webster made wery New Exg- 
lander proud, that we should live to feel shame and 
indignation because he had betrayed the faith and 
honor of the Commowealth of the Pilgrims. Mr, 
Webster has not spoken for New England, nor for 
the Free States. not the sudden laudations of 
the South scorch him ? Is the public mind in the South 
such that they would acclaim the expounder of the 
Constitution, if he really stood forth as the expo- 


nen, nut UT tite iworus, Ui ur ue Mast, Vi vl uw 
West, or South, but as the representative of all men, 
of every section, throughout the nation, who loved 
a true Liberty and common Humanity ? 

Those who say the most of the violation of the 
Constitution, are very silent as to the violation which 
obedience to it in this respect obliges us to inflict 
upon its foundation Let poe upon the Declaration 
of Independence, and upon the Bill of Rights. To 
deny the inalienable right of liberty in every man 
unconvicted of crime—to deny the rights of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury—to deny the rights of con- 
science and the rights of family—all this is thought 
to be quite natural and easy. But when in this con- 
flict in the Constitution—when in an instrument 
which denies its own radical principles—we choose 
to be governed by its foundation law, and not by the 
special and inconsistent exception, then Daniel 
Webster finds it easy to appeal to the North in be- 
half of ‘constitutional obligations’; declares that 
the complaints against the North are ‘ well founded,’ 
and ‘ought to be remedied.’ 

_Mr. Webster remembered all Southern grievan- 
cies, but entirely forgot the flagrant indignities heap- 
ed upon the North. Our citizens have been lynched 
for the suspicion of holding free sentiments; letters 
and papers have been refused a channel in the na- 
tional mail; it has been freely said, and it was no 
vain threat, that a lamp-post or tree should be that 
man’s rostrum who dared to own abolitionism in 
Southern territory ; free colored citizens have been 
kidnapped and carried into hopeless slavery from our 
midst; our ships and boats could not carry colored 
cooks, stewards or sailors, without having their ser- 
vice withheld from them; our whole free colored 
population are denied the right of travel and resi- 
dence in slave States, which the Constitution gua- 
ranties to all citizens; they are arrested if found, 
and sold, if proved free, to pay jail fees. 

When our States, justly incensed at high out- 
rages perpetrated against citizens and commerce, 
protested, they were answered with scorn and defi- 
ance, When, to avoid public scandal, and as the 
most direct and peaceable method,they sent venerable 
men to defend our citizens in the courts of slave 
States, their lives were threatened, innocent females 
in their family insulted, and all of them driven head- 
long out of the State. These, and other ‘ike shame- 
less outrages, are familiar to the North. Mr. 
Webster has not slept for the last fifteen years, that 
he is ignorant of them. But not one word did he 


find to say. His face was to the South; his back 
Speech: Chisis impartiality! To be suro, An") 


he penned a paragraph, and caused it to be inserted 
in Pi rinted speech, This makes the matter worse. 
We thank him for no supplemental thoughts —none 
that did not occur to him as part and parcel of his 





Though there are many attempts to get up compro-| 4), the 13th of February, in Lexington, if he would j original design; certainly for none which lisp for the 
mises—and there is no term which I detest more|omit to sign that bill which would make ita law; North by the side of words that thundered for the 
than this, it is always the term which makes right] and on the 13th I went into court, called a jury, after ‘South. “His thoughts for Slavery were first; it was 
‘only afterward, and upon suggestion, that he thought 


for Liberty! 
| That portions of the commercial world approve 
i his speech, is as true as that they would favor any 


it is somewhat singular, and yet historically true, | son, Commonwealth Attorney, and Richard Pindell, | man and any speech that should settle the slavery 
that whensoever these compromises are preposed, | appointed by the Court to assist the State, in which | question, and leave commerce unthreatened, unjar- 
there are men of the North who seem to foresee that | they had agreed to occupy no time ina speech. I red. They do not so much care how it is settied, as 


‘that it be in some way settled. With such men, a 
moral principle is an abstraction—a thing for philo- 
sophic leisure. They talk of practical judgment, of 


the South demands. They seek to prove to Northern | senience of sixty years were imposed upon me, I !common sense views, of business-like wisdom; and 


jall these things mean such a handling of a question 
as will give thrift to business. Enterprise is the 
sum of manhood with them ; profils are the great re- 
alities of li*e ; prosperity is always commercial, and 
the deepest moral delinquencies and the wildest laxi- 
ty are venal, if commerce still flourishes and riches 
increase. In personal morals, the commercial world 
are no whit behind others: but national questions 
and personal morals they put upon different bases. 

It is well, therefore, that commercial judgments 
are not the judgments of society at large. There are 
thinkers scattered abroad that have other measures 
of thought. There are thousands of intelligent 
teachers, multitudes of ministers, physicians, law- 
yers, who find the free and fearless application of the 
great rules of rectitude, to aJl national questions, un- 
embarrassed by any second thoughts of the com- 
mercial drift. It is enough for them that a thing is 
right. They know no higher platform. They are 
sure that thrift follows right, as sure as summer fol- 
lows the returning sun. To these are to be added 
millions of farmers and hundreds of thousands of 
mechanics,biassed and bent sometimes by party heats, 
but on questions not formed on that anvil, true to the 
instincts of humanity and the sentiments of justice. 
When such men as Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, and 
Daniel Webster stand up without a blush to declare 
that Northern citizens are boaud to provide for 
catching and restoring fugitive slaves, they separate 
themselves from the sympathy of nine out of every 
ten true men in the North and West. Does Mr. 
Webster believe that he is the Exponent of Massa- 
chusetts, of New England, in this monstrous inhu- 
manity? Pass enactments enough to fill all the ar- 
chives of the Senate, and your slave-catcher shall 
not budge an inch faster or farther than he now does 
in the North. Every village will spurn him. Every 
yeoman along the valleys will run the slave and trip 
the shameless hunter. Bread and shelter, protection 
and direction will be the slave’s portion north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, with more certainty and effect 
every year that elapses, until the day of Emancipa- 
tion. It will be so, not from any special liking to 
the blacks, for they are not favorites; not from any 
hostility to the South, for on any other question than 
slavery the South will find no truer friends than in 
the North. It will be so, because since the world 
began the sypathies of common men, have been with 
the weak and oppressed. In that sympathy, they 
have conformed to the fundamental Jaw of humanity 
which lies deeper in the consciousness of honest 
men, than any national compact can ever g0- Man 
cannot plant parchments as deep as God plants prin- 
ciples. The Senate of the United States is august; 
and such men as lead her counsels are men of might, 
But no man, and no senate of men, when once the 
eyes of a community are open to a question of human- 
ity can reason and enact them back again to a state 
ob indifference, and still less can they enlist them 
along with the remorseless bunters of human flesh, 
And of all the very men who eae: | Mr. Web- 
ster’s adhesion to the South, if a trembling woman, _ 
far spent with travel and want, holding her babe to 
her bare bosom, true in her utmost misery to moth- 
erhood, should timidly a morsel of bread, a place 
to sleep, or a night’s hiding-place from a swift 
suer,—is one of them all 

what todo? Is there a New England village that 
would not vomit out the wretch that should dare harm 
the slave mother? There are thousands of merchants 





comes, 
be party to a slave's recovery. 


pure 
who would hesitate — 


that will say Mr, Webster is righ ee oe 

ment will give a fugitive slave a to on 

wide ie Soeebelion, wher sie she, cat 

to stick to itation, who, w ' 
would sooner cut their right hand off than 
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A few weeks ago, a Jad of fifteen years of age es- 
caped in a schooner from Norfolk. Arrived in New 
York, in the dead of winter, with only a slave’s cloth- 
ing, he lay hid in the hold of that craft for nearly a 
week, actually freezing, and starving, but enduring 
both rather than moan or show himself. He would 
die by inches rather than go back. He was dis- 
covered, and is safe enough now. Is there a con- 
signee, is there an overseer, is there a merchant to 
found, that would have discovered this wretched, 
heroic fugitive to his owners ? J 

Mr. Cilhoun, who is seldom at fault in his facts 
and judgments, though in his principles he is 
crazy enough, declared the truth, that no enactments 
wonld be of any use, if the people of the North were 
indisposed to arrest fugitive slaves. The people ane 
opposed to slave-catching on free soil ! No enactments 
will be of any use! Ten thousand pulpits are every 
week pouring light upon the public mind. Every 
religious paper (save a few whose subscribers are in 
the valley of vision, a great army of dry ae is 
stinding for the right. Some few there be that dare 
not speak for the oppressed ; but they are equally too 
cowardly to speak against the public sentiment of 
hamanity which lives in the North. And Daniel 
Webster might as well pour oil on Niagara to calm 
it, as honeyed words on the true conscience and out- 
bursting humanity of Northern freemen and Chris- 
tians, to quietthem. It is because Mr. Seward has 
done what Daniel Webster ought to have done, and 
did not do—represented the sentiments of the yeo- 
men, the merchants, the religious men of the North; 
itis because he has tried the great qnestions in dis- 
pute by a test of justice; it is because he has spo- 
ken smanfully and right, that we commend his speech 
to our readers. If Mr. Seward has adopted for his 
policy evermore the simple rule of Right; if, dis- 
owning self-seeking, he will seek the public good, he 
will have ere long brought to him those honors which 
others have stripped themselves bare to race after; 
and who, having lost their moral principles for the 
sake of the prize, lost the prize also. 

We have in our view soine prominent statesmen 
who have fully exeinnlified tha warde of Mheiee IL 
nat wu save nis life shall lose it. They have given 
up every thing for ambition. 
the United States has made them silent when they 
should have spoken, and made them speak when they 
should have been silent. It has made them fearful 
of their better impulses. Every thing has been stu- 
died—calculated—measured. They have been states- 
men of their own advancement. They have been 
selfish. ‘Truly they have their reward. Is there no 
one who will make proof of that other sentence— 

He that will lose his life shall save it? 

Many men, weary of agitation, longing for peace, 
would be glad to see the slavery question settled in 
sone way, even if that way were not exactly the 
rigat way. So much stronger are the selfish instincts 
of a community than its benevolent sentiments, that 
it is hard to hold it up to a Jong, persevering demand 
for right simply as right. They are soon sensible 
of less excitement, of less interest, of wavering moral 
sensibility, and then, peradventure, of an impatience 
of consideration and agitation. In this mood, their 
mind is to seltle the thing ; to settle it the best way 
you can; but to seltle it! Like sick men made deliri- 
ous, they are more anxious to quiet pain, than to get 
rid of it by removing the disease. 

But no moral question, practical or theoretic, is 
finally settled until it is settled xight. It will not be 
quiet. It scorns it. It begins at the moment to as- 
sert and re-assert itself. There is a vitality to Right 
in itself. Wrong subsists by power given it from 
without. It is dead in itself, and may be hewed and 
shaped like stone or timber, and lie passively wher- 
ever the builder puts it. But Right is not passive, 
nor dead. It suffers violence impatiently. It works 
and strives against compression, and seeks to free 
itself. Jt is a fire inextinguishable; which, raked 
up, yet lives, and pierces through the covering and 
seeks liberty, and with every breath of air, bursts out 
in flames. He that huddies up a settlement between 
right and wrong, unmindful of this truth, will find ere 
long his troubles return to him sevenfold. 
the question of Slavery now, and it will come back 
again. They who cast off Right, cast it against 
God, and he will give it an Omnipotent rebound. 


ta?” This stirring article is evidently from the pen 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
makes his mark, it is known and felt. 


Wherever he 


MR. WEBSTER AND MR. HALE. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


aur. Webster. If the Senate Wil indulge he tn a 
matter somewhat personal to myself, I shall be much 
obliged to them. Some persons, sir, are edifying the 
Senate, the House, and I suppose the country, by 
sending ronnd little scraps of paper with my name 
on the top of it, and quoted from a speech delivered 
by me in my place, in 1848, if I mistake not, in which 
I said: 

* My opposition to the increase of slavery in this 
country, or to the increase of slave representation in 
Congress, is general and universal, with no reference 
to lines of latitade or points of the compass. I shall 
oppose aj] such extensions, all such increase, under 
ai circumstances, against all inducements, all com- 
binations, and all compromises.’ 

I believe this has been quoted in the Senate— 

A Senator—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Webster—I undertake to say, sir, that any- 
body who quotes that speech forthe purpose of show- 
ing any inconsistency between these sentiments and 
those [ have addressed to the Senate, either does not 
understand the subject or is not candid. There is no 
inconsistency in anything I ever said in the Senate, 
between that and the speech I addressed to the Sen- 
ate a fortnight ago. No man can show it. I have 
never voted for any increase of slavery or slave terri- 
tory. I have said that I would stand by the plight- 
ed faith of the government ; and if others have bound 
the government by a particular stipulation, I shall not 
set up my own individual opinion upon the con- 
stitutionality of the law creating that pledge. It is 
not the part of a statesmansotoact. And I will add, 
it is not the part of an intelligent and honest man so 
to act. 

I repeat, sir, there is not 8 man in the world, here 
or elsewhere, of candor or intelligence, that can sec 
for himself, or that will suggest to others, that there 
is a particle of difference between the remarks that I 
addressed to the Senate here, some ten days ago, and 
anything in 1848, or at any other time, or in any 
other place, spoken by me on the subject. The man 
who says there is, I repeat, is either not intelligent or 
not candid. 

Mr. Hale—I made the quotation, sir, in some re- 
marks I made the other day. I intended, certainly, 
no want of respect to the Senator trom Massachiu- 
setts. I hazarded no opinion whether there is or not 
a discrepancy between the remarks of 1848 and those 
of 1850. [ made no assertion of that sort. I simply 
stated what the remarks of 1848 were, and left the 
country to judge of that. The honorable Senator 
says that the individual who sees any discrepancy be- 
tween them is wanting either in candor or intelli- 
gence. However mych any one might deprecate 
go severe a censure, coming from such a source, I 
must say that, for one, to my mind, there is a very 

reat difference; and the difference is this: Let it 
F remembered that the resolution of 1845, which 
the honorable Senator says bound the plighted faith 
of the nation to admit four new slave States from 
Texas, had already passed, and had as much binding 
force in 1848 as it had in 1850. In 1848, when the 
Senator avowed his opposition to be so general, with- 
out qualification, to the increase of slavery in the 
country, so without any exception at all, against ‘ all 
inducements, el] combinations and all compromise,’ 
these resolutions for the annexation of Texas, and for 
the admission of four new slave states, had passed 
the Legislature of the United States. Yet these re- 
marks of the honorable Senator were made without 
any intimation at all, at that time, that this opposi- 
tion to the increase of slave representation was sub- 
ect to the admission of four new slave States out of 

exas. 

Bot, sir, his remarks are before the country. No 
explanations that [ can make of them, and no denial 
that any body else can make, can blind the sense of 
the country to what they really mean. If there is 
really no discrepancy, the country will not perceive 
one; if there be a discrepancy, the country will judge 
of its extent. Inthe remarks which I made, I had 
no rd to any discrepancy at all. 

Mr. Webster. Ifthe honorable member did not 
mike that quotation for the purpose of giving a sug- 

ion that there was an inconsistency, I cannot see 
| agar purpose he made it. As to rest of his 
remirks, what is there that I have said since 1848 ? 
By any fair intepretation of my remarks in 1848, 
they would mean, and can only mean, that I would 
be accessory to bringing no new slave territory into 
the country. I have not been. It cannot be fairly 
eoniaueed eee that I would seek to undo . 

ress has done—to oppose opinion to 
Jaw of the land and the Constitution of the country. 
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Sir, I have aoors, one aioe —_ to re- 
sist the acquisition of slave territory. I vi against 
hat wane, —— ri treaty was “ym for the 

rpose of bringing slave territory into country. 
yen like to poe Sa how the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire voted on that occasion ? 

Mr. Hale.—I voted for the treaty, because I thought 
that by continuing the war, we should end by getting 
a _ deal more territory. 

r. Webster.—We do not stand upon the same 
grasa. We did not stand upon the same ground in 
848. I, sir, voted against treaty, and would 
have voted against it till this time; and if the Senator 
and a few others on this side of the House had stood 
by me, we should never have had this controversy 
raised—we should never have had this bone of con- 
tention amongst us. But the honorable Senator voted 
for the treaty bringing in this new conquest; and 
now, when he is afraid that slavery will enter there, 
he desires to cover the white tops of all the hills, 
and their barren sides and sterile valleys with the pro- 
tection of a law of Congress against slavery, while, 
had he concurred in keeping Pa territory out, the 
were controversey would have been kept out along 
with it, 

Mr. Hale.—lI want to make one further explanation 
sir, and I am sorry, very sorry, to be driven to do it. 
The honorable Senator asks me why I did not vote 
to keep it out? I cal) uponthe Senate to mark what 
Iam about to say. A motion was made by the 
Senator from Connecticut to insert in the treaty a 
provision keeping slavery out of the whole country 
that we should acquire, and upon that vote my name 
stands recorded in favor of the proposition, and up- 
on that vote, the name of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts does not appear at all, although it ap- 
pears that he was in the Senate five minutes before 
and five minutes after the vote was taken. So much 
for that, sir. Again, when this treaty was before the 
Senate, another proposition was made by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, to insert an amendment 
to the boundaries, so as to leave out all territory 
about which there was any dispute, except the dispu- 
ted hewewdery wf Teaas. fT du av. rememper now 
the Senator from Massachusetts voted on that mo- 
tion, but I know how I voted. I voted to keep it 
out—to amend the treaty so that the whole territory 
might be left out—and simply to settle the bounda- 
ry between this country and T’exas. And, sir, there 
were not fifteen, not one third of the Senate found 
to vote for that amendment. [do not remember how 
the senator from Massachusetts voted on that occa- 
sion, but the record will show. I voted in fact a- 
gainst the war. I voted against all supplies for the 
war, and I voted for the treaty, because I thought, 
in the words, 1 think, of Benjamin Franklin, that 
there never could be a good war or a bad peace; 
that peace was better than war, and therefore that I 
would take the best peace that I could get. I tried 
to make the peace better: but when I found that we 
had got the best that we could get, I took it. 

It was, sir, with no purpose of provoking controver- 
sy with the Senator from Massachusetts, or any one 
else, that I alluded to this matter. He says, and 
says with great truth, that if the remark was not 
made under the impression that there was a discrep- 
ancy, he does not know what it was made for. I state 
distinctly, that I do believe there is a difference, and 
a very wide one between the position assumed by the 
honorable Senator in 1848, and the position assumed 
by him a few days since. If I am mistaken in this, 
lam notalone in it. The whole country, sir, so un- 
derstands it. I think there have been the most flat- 
tering words and the highest commendation bestowed 
upon the honorable Senator for the position he has 
taken in 1850, from sources where, for the first time 
in his life, he has had anything savoring of commen- 
dation It will be found in a newspaper published in 
this city, the most constant, most uniform, and most 
unscrupulous in abusing, without measure, every man 
fromthe North who has stood up for northern rights, 
and the honorable Senator among the rest, until the 
speech made the other day; I allude to the Union. 
And now, all at once, it seems as if the vocabulary 
of adulation was exhausted to find commendation to 
bestow upon the honorable Senator for the course 
which he took in that speech, by a paper which, up 
to that moment, had constantly and continually abus- 
ed him, and not only him, but every man who stood 
with him. If lam mistaken, this very astute, sa- 
gacious editor is mistaken: and the whole coun- 
try is mistaken also. 

But, sir, I have impugned and impeached no man’s 
motives. I would sooner, almost, lose my life than 
suggest that the honorable Senator, in making the 
change, has been governed by anything but the high 
him and the other honorable Senators who have made 
an effort to settle this distracting question which dis- 
turbs the country, but J cannot shut my eyes to the 
convictions of my own judgment: and when J see a 
man occupying the position which the honorable Sen- 
ator occupies—a man whose fame is part of the in- 
heritance of every son of New Hampshire, at least, if 
not of the whole country; when I see him taking a 
course calculated, in my judgment, to sacrifice inter- 
ests which are dear to every northern man; when I 
see him in this great contest now in issue, when the 
eyes of Christendom are fastened upon us, and on 
which the interests of unborn millions throughout the 
countless generations in which the, world shall ex- 
ist, are suspended; when I see see a man occupy- 
ing such a position, in a contest like this, taking a 
course different from that which he has hitherto pur- 
sued, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact ; and I have 
simply called attention to it, without suggesting any- 
thing improper or discourteous towards him. And I 
think that if an issue is to be made between my 
candor and intelligence, and that of anybody else in 
this matter, the verdict ot the country must be, that 
there is a marked and wide difference between the 
position occupied by the honorable Senator now, and 
that which he occupied in 1848. 

Mr. Webster.—It is not a question of motive, sir. 
I do not throw myself back for protection upon purity 
of motive. It is a question of opinion, a question of 
consistency. The gentleman says that he quoted 
this extract, without saying that there was any incon- 
sistency ; and yet his whole argument now seems to 
be inteuded to prove there isone. He says the whole 
country thinks so. Sir, I do not take that gentle- 
man’s understanding for the opinion of the whole 
country. Nor do I take him to be a competent wit- 
ness to prove what the whole country’s opinion is, 
any more than I would take any other gentleman's. 
He can speak for himself; he can have an inmpres- 
sion; and he is taking a very large jurisdiction for 
himself when he stands up here and undertakes to 
say what is the opinion of the whole country—that 
any member of the Senate has acted an inconsistent 
part. I demur, I hesitate, I doubt; I repel the au- 
thority that states it. And here I leave it to the 
country-to judge. I shall not say what the opinion 
of the country is. I do not hold myself competent to 
do that; and yet I trust I am nearly as competent as 
the honorable Senator who attempts to lay down 
what is the sentiment of the whole country. 

After all, sir, I believe it comes pretty much to 
this: The honorable Senator’s observations, if they 
do not originate in, are somewhat stimulated by— 
they take a little flavor, an odor, a perfume from— 
the fact, which is not, it seems, a ble to him, 
that a portion of the pubiic press, not heretofore fa- 
vorably inclined, have now come out in an unusual 
strain of commendation of my course. 


te Well, if the encomiums of such advocates of 
slavery extension us the Washington Union and 
Charleston Mercury are not the clearest proofs of the 
utter recreancy of Mr. Webster to the cause of free- 
dom, there is no such thing as demonstrative evi- 
dence. Read the articles in the ‘Refuge of Oppres- 
sion’ this week, for a commentary on his course ; 
also, the proceedings of the colored citizens of Boston. 
oun 


MOVEMENT OF THE SLAVE POWER IN 
TEXAS—COALITION WITH WEBSTER. 


Wasaineton, March 31. 
Gen. Houston has gone to Texas to de the 
Legislature to ask for immediate division into two 
slave States. It will be done. Mr. Webster is in 
the secret, and will support Gen. Houston to preserve 
Southern ag superiority in the Senate, as will 
also the Union newspaper, to balance California. 





nion 
Exertions are being made by slaveholders to encoar- 
age emigration to Texas, and should there be a de- 
ficiency in the representative population of the Wes- 
tern State, slave property will be introduced in droves, 
connted for the occasion as persons, and afterwards 
sh..ted where it is wanted for profit. 


Wasuinoton, March 23. 
I have to-day received information from a gentle- 
man Jat vemened oe a alarge force 
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ject now before the people. 


and endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 

rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
hagres, for a descent Cuba. , 

gS 7 ” arrived with fullcom- “ 


vision for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 








Che Liberator. 


BOSTON, APRIL 5, 1850. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 


SPEECH OF THEODORE PAREER, 

At a Meeting of Citizens of Boston and Vicinity, held 
in Faneuil Hall, March 25th, in condemnation of 
the recent Speech of Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Presmpent axp Fetiow-Cirizens :— 


It is an important occasion which has brought us 
together. A great crisis has occurred in the affairs of 
the United States. There is a great question now be- 
fore the people. In any European country west of 
Russia and east of Spain, it would produce a revolu- 
tion, and be settled with gunpowder. It narrowly 
concerns the material welfare of the nation. The 
decision that is made will help millions of human 
beings into life, or will hinder and prevent millions 
from being born. It will help or hinder the advance 
of the nation in wealth fora long time to come. It is 
a question which involves the honor of the people. 
Your honor and my honor are concerned in this mat- 
ter, which is presently to be passed upon by the people 
of the United States. More than all this, it concerns 
tie morality of the people. Weare presently to do a 
right deed, or to inflict a great wrong on others and 
on ourselves, and thereby entail an evil upon this 
continent which will blight and curse it for many an 
age. 

Itis a great question, comprising many smaller 
ones :—Shall we extend and foster Slavery, or shall 
we extend and foster Freedom? Slavery, with its 
concsequcuces, material, political, intellectual, moral ; 
or Freedom, with the consequences thereof. 

A question so important to be decided seldom comes 
before any generation of men. This age is full of 
great questions, but this of Freedom is the chief—it 
is the same question which in other forms comes 
up in Europe. This is presently to be decided here 
in the United States by the servants of the people—I 
mean, by the Congress of the nation; in the name of 
the people; for the people, if justly decided ; against 
them, if unjustly. If it were to be left to-morrow to 
the naked votes of the majority, I should have no 
fear. But the public servants of the people may de- 
cide otherwise. The political parties, as such, are not 
to pass judgment, It is not a question between Whigs 
and Democrats; old party distinctions, once so sa- 
cred and rigidly observed, here vanish out of sight. 
The party of Slavery or the party of Freedom is to 
swallow up all the other parties. Questions about 
tariffs and banks can hardly get a hearing. On the 
approach of a battle, men do not talk of the weather. 

Four great men in the Senate of the United States 
have given us their decision ; the four most eminent 
in the party politics of the nation—two great Whigs, 
two great Democrats. The Shibboleth of their party 
is forgotten by each ; there is a strange unanimity in 
their decision. ‘The Herod of free trade and the Pi- 
late of protection are ‘made friends,’ when Freedom 
is to be crucified. All four decide adverse to free- 
dom; in favor of slavery; against the people. Their 
decisions are such as you might look for in the politi- 
cians of Austria and Russia. Many smaller ones 
have spoken on this side or on that. Last of all, 
but greatest, the most illustrious of the four—so far as 
great gifts of the understanding are concerned—a son 
of New England, long known, and often and deserv- 
edly honored, has given his decision. We waited 
long for his words; we held our peace in his silence ; 
we listened for his counsel. Here it is; adverse to 
freedom beyond the fears of his friends, and the hopes 
even of his foes. He has done wrong things before, 
cowardly things more than once; but this, the wrong- 
est and most cowardly of them all, we did not 
look for it. No great man in American has had his 
faults or his failings so leniently dealt with; private 


eoomAal we will not credit, public shame we have 
tried to excuse, or, if mexcusabie, to forget. We 


have all of us been proud to go forward and honor 
his noble deeds, his noble efforts, even his noble 
words. I wish we could take a mantle big and black 
enough, and go backward and cover up the shame of 
the great man who has fallen in the midst of us, 
and hide him till his honor and his conscience shall 
return. But no, it cannot be; his deed is done in the 
face of the world, and nothing can hide it. 

We have come together to-night in Faneuil Hall, 
to talk the matter over, in our New England way; to 
look each other in the face; to say a few words of 
warning, a few of counsel, perhaps something which 
may serve for guidance. We are not met here to- 
night to ‘ calculate the value of the Union,’ but to cal- 
culate the worth of Freedom and the rights of man; to 
calculate the value of the Witmor Proviso. Let us 
be cool and careful, not violent, not rash; true and 
firm, not hasty or timid. 

Important matters have brought our fathers here 
many times before now. Before the Revolution, 
they came here to talk about the ‘ Molasses Act,’ or 
the ‘Sugar Act,’ or the ‘Stamp Act,’ the ‘ Boston 
Port Bill,’ and the long list of grievances which stir- 
red up their manly stomachs to the Revolution ; af- 
terwards, they met to consult about the ‘ Embargo’ 
and the seizure of the ‘ Chesapeake,’ and many other 
matters. Not long ago, only five years since, we 
eame here to protest against the annexation of Texas. 
But before the Revolution or «fter it, meetings have 
seldom been called in Faneuil Hall on such solemn 
occasions as this. Not only is there a great public 
wrong contemplated, as in the annexation of Texas, 
but the character and conduct of a great public ser- 
vant of the people comes up to be looked after. This 
present conduct of Mr. Webster is a thing to be sol- 
emnly considered. A similar thing once happened 
before. In 1807, a Senator from Massachusetts was 
disposed to accept a measure the President had ad- 
vised, because he had ‘recommended’ it ‘ on his high 
responsibility.’ ‘I would not consider,’ said the Sen- 
ator, ‘I would not deliberate, I would act.’ He did so; 
and with little deliberation, with small counsel, as 
men thought at the time, he voted for the Embargo, 
and the Embargo came. This was a measure which 
doomed 800,000 tons of shipping to rot at the wharf. 
It touched the pockets of New England and all the 
North. It affected the daily meals of millions of 
men. There was indignation, deep and loud indigna- 
tion, but it was political in its nature and personal in 
its form; the obnoxious measure was purely polit- 
ical, net obvicusly immoral and unjust. But, long 
as John Quincy Adams lived, much as he did in his 
latter years for mankind, he never wholly wiped off 
the stain which his conduct in 1807 brought upon 
him. Yet it may be that he was honest in his vote ; 
it may have been an error of judgment, and nothing 
more; nay, there are men who think it was no error 
at all, but a piece of political wisdom. 

A Senator of Massachusetts has now committed a 
fault far greater than was ever charged upon Mr. 
Adams by his most inveterate political foes. It does 
not directly affect the shipping of New England and 
the North: I wish it did. It does not immediately 
concern our daily bread: if it were so, the contem- 
plated wrong would receive aspeedy adjustment. But 
it concerns the liberty of millions of men yet unborn. 
Let us look at the matter carefully. 

Here is a profile of our national action on the sub- 











In 1774, we agreed to import no more slaves after 
that year, and never formally repealed this act of 


ent. 
In 1776, we declared that ‘ all men ar¢ created equal, 


happiness. 
In 1778, we formed the ‘ Confederacy,’ with no pro- 





of it extends fifty miles above the Northern limit of 
Virginia; 204,353 square miles of it lie south of the 
line of the Missouri Compromise, south of 36 30! 


the Atlantic, I see not why it cannot on the east of 
the Pacific, and all the way between. There is no 
reason why it cannot. It wiil, unless we forbid it 
by positive laws, laws which no man can misunder- 
stand. Why, in 1787, it was thought necessary to 
forbid Slavery in the Northwest Territory, which ex- 
tends from the Ohio River to the 49th parallel of 
north latitude. 


ico because it can never exist there! Why, it was there 
once, and Mexico abolished it by positive law. Abol- 
ished, did I say! We are not so sure of that; I| up.’ By whom shall Ae be delivered up? There are 
mean, not sure that the Senate of the United States| only three parties to whom this phrase can possibly 
is sure of it. Nota month before Mr. Webster made| apply. They are, . 





In 1787, we shut out Slavery from the Northwest 
Territory for ever, by the celebrated proviso of Mr. 
Jefferson. 


In 1788, the Constitution was formed, with its 
‘ compromises ’ and guarantees. 

In 1808, the importation of slaves was forbidden. 
But, ‘ 

In 1809, weannexed Louisiana, and slavery slong 
with it. 

In 1819, we annexed Florida, with more slavery. 

In 1820, we legally established slavery in the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi, south of 36 deg. 30 min. 

In 1845, we annexed Texas, with 325,520 square 
miles, as a slave State. 

In 1848, we acquired, by conquest and by treaty, 
the vast territory of California and New Mexico, con- 
taining 526,078 square miles. Of this, 204,383 square 
miles are south of the slave line—south of 36 deg. 
30 min. Here is territory enough to make more than 
thirty slave States of the size of Massachusetts. 

At the present day, it is proposed to have some 
further action on the matter of slavery. Connected 
with this subject, four great questions come up to be 
decided :— 

1. Shall four new slave States at any time be made out 
of Texas? This is not a question which is to be decid- 
ed at present, yet itis one of great present importance, 
and furnishes an excellent test of the moral character 
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ry, Mr. Davis, the Senator from Mississippi, main- 
tained that Slavery is not abolished in California and 
New Mexico. He denies that the acts abolishing 
Slavery in Mexico were made by competent powers, 
denies that they have the force of law. But even if 
they have, he tells us, ‘Suppose it be conceded that 
by law it was abolished—could that law be perpetu- 
al?—could it extend to the territory after it became 
the property of the United States? Did we admit 
territory from Mexico, subject to the Constitution and 
laws of Mexico? Did we pay $15,000,000 for juris- 
diction over California and New Mexico, that it might 
be held subordinate to the laws of Mexico!’ The 
Commissioners of Mexico, he tells us, did not think 
that ‘we were to be bound by the edicts and stat- 
utes of Mexico.’ They pressed this point in the ne- 
gotiation, ‘the continuation of their law for the ex- 
clusion of slavery;’ and Mr. Trist told them he 
would not make a treaty on that condition; if they 
would ‘offer him the land covered a foot thick with 
pure gold, upon the single condition that Slavery 
should be excluded therefrom, I could not entertain 
the offer for a moment.’ Does not Mr. Webster know 
this? He knows it too well. 

But Mr. Davis goes further. He does not think 
Slavery is excluded by legislation stronger than a 
joint resolution. This is his language :—* I believe it is 
essential, on int of the climate, productions, soil, and 
the peculiar character of cultivation, that we shall, during 








and political conduct of politicians at this ent 
The other questions are of immediate and pressing 
concern. Here they are :— 

2. Shall Slavery be prohibited in California ? 

3. Shall Slavery be prohibited in New Mexico? 

4. What laws shall be passed relative to fugitive slaves ? 

Mr. Webster, in this speech, ‘defines his position’ 
in regard to each of these four questions. 

1. In regard to the new States to be made hereafter 
out of Texas, he gives us his opinion, in language 
well studied, and even with an excess of caution. 
Let us lock at it, and the Resolution which annexed 
Texas. That declares that ‘new States . . not exceeding 
four in number, in addition to said State of Texas . . 
may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be formed 
out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to ad- 
mission under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States . . . shall be admitted with or without 
slavery, as che people of each State asking admission muy 
desire.’ 

I will not stop to consider the constitutionality of 
the joint Resolution which annexed Texas, Mr. 
Webster's opinion on that subject is well known. 
But the Resolution does two things: 1. It confers a 
power, viz., the power to make four new States, on 
certain conditions ; a qualified power, restricted by 
the terms of the act. 2d. It imposes an obligation, viz., 
the obligation to leave it to the people of the new 
State to keep slaves or not, when the State is admit- 
ted. The words may be, &e., indicate the conferring 
of a power; the words shall be, &c., the imposing of 
an obligation. But as the power is a qualified power, 
so is the obligation a qualified obligation ; the shall be 
is dependent on the may be, as much as the may be on 
the shall, Admitting in argument what Mr. Web- 
ster has denied, that Congress had the constitutional 
right to annex Texas by joint Resolution, and also 
that the Resolution of one Congress binds the future 
Congress, it is plain Congress may admit new States 
from Texas, on those conditions, or refuse to admit 
them. This is plain, by any fair construction of the 
language. The Resolution does not say, they shail 
be formed, only ‘ may be formed,’ and ‘shall be enti- 
tled to admission, under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution’--not in spite of those provisions. The 
provisions of the Constitution in relation to the for- 
mation and admission of new States are we!l known, 
and sufficiently clear. Congress is no more bound 
to admit a new slave State formed out of Texas, than 
out of Kentucky. But Mr. Webster seems to say that 
Congress is bound to make four new States out of Texas, 
when there is sufficient population to warrant the 
measure, and a desire for it in the States themselves, 


and to admit them with a Constitution allowing sla- 
very: Me suys; —ave guaranty 18, tat new “ovmves 


shall be made out of it, . . . and that such States... 
may come in as slave States,’ &c. (Speech, p. 18.) 
Quite the contrary. It is only said they ‘may be 
formed,’ and admitted ‘under the provisions of the 
Constitution.’ The shail be does not relate to the fact 
of admission. 

Then he says, there is ‘a solemn pledge,’ ‘that if 
she shall be divided into States, those States may 
come in as slave States.’ But there is no ‘ solemn 
pledge’ that they shall come in at all. Imay make 
a ‘solemn pledge’ to John Doe, that if ever I give 
him any land, it shall be athousand acres in the mea- 
dows on Connecticut River; but it does not follow 
from this that Iam bound to give John Doe any land 
at all. This solemn pledge is worth nothing, if Con- 
gress says to new States, you SHALL NOT COME IN WITH 
Your ‘stave Constitution. To make this * stipula- 
tion with Texas’ binding, it ought to have provided 
that ‘new States... SHALL be formed out of the 
territory thereof . . such States shall be entitled to admis- 
sion,’ IN SPITE OF ‘THE PROVISIONS OF THE ConsTITU- 
tion.” Even then, it would be of no value; for as 
there can be no moral obligation to do an immoral deed, 
so there can be no constitutional obligation to do an un- 
constitutional deed. So much for the first question. 
You see that Mr. Webster proposes to do what we 
never stipulated to do, what is not ‘so nominated in 
the bond.’ He wrests the Resolution against Free- 
dom, and for the furtherance of the Slave Power ! 

2 and 3. Mr. Webster has given his answer to the 
second and third questions, which may be considered 
as a single question—Shall Slavery be legally forbidden 
by Congress in California and New Mexico? Mr. Web- 
ster is opposed to the prohibition by Congress. Here 
are his words :—‘ Now, as to California and New 
Mexico, I hold Slavery to be excluded from those ter- 
ritories by a law even superior to that which admits 
and sanctions itin Texas. I mean the law of Na- 
ture, of physical geography, the law of the formation 
of the earth.’ .... ‘I will say further, that if a 
resolution or a law were now before us to provide a 
territorial Government for New Mexico, I would not 
vote to put any prohibition into it whatever. The use of 
such a prohibition would be idle, as it respects any 
effect it would have upon the Territory : and [ would 
not take pains to re-affirm an ordinance of Nature, 
nor to re-enact the will of God.’ ‘The gentlemen 
who belong to the Southern States would think it a 
taunt, an indignity; they would think it an act tak- 
ing away from them what they regard asa proper 
equality of privilege’ . . . ‘a plain theoretic wrong,’ 
‘more or less derogatory to their character and their 
rights.’ 

African Slavery, he tel!s us, cannot exist there. 
It could once exist in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Very little of this territory lies north of 
Mason's and Dixon’s line, (the northern limit of 
Maryland ;) none above the parallel of 42 deg. ; none 


Almost all of it is in the latitude of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. If Slavery can exist on the west coast of 


Not exclude Slavery from California and New Mex- 


the ‘ will cf God’? It is ‘ the will of the Devil.’ One 
of the two you must enact—either the will of God, 
or of the Devil. The two are the only theological 
categories for such matters. Aut Deus aut Diabolus. 
There is no other alternative—‘ Choose you which 
you will serve.’ 


us now come to the last thing to be considered. What 
laws shall be enacted relative to fugitive slaves? Let us 
look at Mr. Webster's opinion on this point. 


well—that every person ‘held to service or labor in 
one State, . . . escaping into another, shall be delivered 


its first settlement, have that Slavery [African Slavery] in 
@ part, at least, of California and New Mexico.’ Now, 
on questions of ‘a law of Nature and physical ge- 
ography,’ the Senator from Mississippi is as good au- 
thority as the Senator from Massachusetts, and a good 
deal nearer to the facts of the case. 
In the House of Representatives, Mr. Clingman, 
of North Carolina, among others, wants New Mexico 
for slave soil. Pass the Wilmot Proviso over this 
territory, and the question is settled, disposed of for 
ever. Omit to pass it, and Slavery will go there, 
and you may get it out if you can. Once there, it 
will be said that the ‘ compromises of the Constitu- 
tion’ are on its side, and we have no jurisdiction 
over the slavery which we have established there. 
Hear what Mr. Foote said of a similar matter on 
the 26th of June, 1848, in his place in the Senate :— 
‘Gentlemen have said this is not a practical question, 
that slaves will never be taken to Oregon. With 
all deference to their opinion, I differ with them to- 
tally. I believe, if permitted, slaves would be carried 
there, and that Slavery would continue, at least, as long as 
in Maryland or Virginia. [** The whole of Oregon”’ is 
north of 42 deg.] The Pacific coast is totally differ- 
ent in temperature from the Atlantic. It is far mild- 
er. . . . Green peas are eaten in the Oregon city at 
Christmas, Where is the corresponding climate to be 
found on this side the continent? Where we sit— 
near the 39th? No,sir; but to the South of us. 
The latitude of Georgia gives, on the Pacific, a tropical 
climate.’ ‘* The prohibition of Slavery in the laws of Or- 
egon was adopted for the express purpose of excluding 
slaves. A few had been brought in; further impor- 
tations were expected; and it was with a view to 
put a stop to them, that the prohibitory act was 
passed.’ 
Now, Mr. Foote, of Mississippi—‘ Hangman Foote,’ 
as he has been called—understands the laws of the 
formation of the earth as well as the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. Why, the inhabitants 
of that part of the Northwest Territory which now 
forms the States of Indiana and Illinois, repeatedly 
asked Congress to allow them to introduce slaves 
north of the Ohio ; and but for the Ordinance of ’87, 
that territory would now be covered with the mildew 
of slavery ! 


Mr. Foote. Last year, on the 23d of February, 1849, 
he declared :—‘ No one acquainted with the vast min- 
eral resources of California and New Mexico, and 
who is aware of the peculiar adaptedness of slave 
labor to the development of mineral treasures, can doubt 
fora moment, that were slaves introduced into Califor- 
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operations there in progress, their labor would result 
in the acquisition of p iary profits not heretofore real- 
ized by the most successful cotton or sugar planter of this 
country? Does not Mr. Webster know this? Per- 
haps he did not hear Mr. Foote’s speech last year ; 
perhaps he has a short memory, and has forgotten it. 
Then let us remind the nation of what its Senator for- 
gets. Not know this—forget it! who will credit 
such astatement? Mr. Webster is not an obscure 
clergyman, busy with far different things, but the 
foremost politician of the United States. 
But why do I mention the speeches of Mr. Foote, 
a year ago? Here is something hardly dry from the 
printing-press. Here is an advertisement from the 
‘Mississippian’ of March 7th, 1850,—the very day of 
this speech. The ‘ Mississippian’ is published at the 
city of Jackson, in Mississippi. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Tux Sovrnern Stave Cotony. 
Citizens of the slave States desirous of emigrating to 
California with their slave property, are requested to 
send their names, number of slaves, and period of 
contemplated departure, to the address of ‘ SovrneRrN 
Stave Cotony,’ Jackson, Miss... . 
It'is the desire of the friends of this enterprise to 
settle in the richest mininz and agricu!tural portions 
of California, and to have the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of slave property. It is estimated that, by the 
first of May next, the members of this Slave Colony 
will amount to about five thousand, and the slaves to 
about ten thousand. The mode of effecting organi- 
zation, &c., will be privately transmitted to actual 
members, 
Jackson, Feb. 24, 1850. dtf. 


What does Mr. Webster say in view of all this? 
‘If a proposition were now here for a government for 
New Mexico, and it was moved to insert a provision for 
the prohibition of slavery, I would not vote for it.’ 
Why not vote for it? There is a specious pretence, 
which is publicly proclaimed, but there is a real rea- 
son for it which is not mentioned ! 

In the face of all these facts, Mr. Webster says that 
these men would wish ‘to protect the everlasting snows 
of Canada from the pest of slavery by the same over- 
spreading wing of an act of Congress.’ Exactly so. 
If we ever annex Labrador—if we ‘ re-annex’ Green- 
land, and Kamskatka, I would extend the Wilmot 
Proviso there, and exclude slavery forever and for- 
ever. 

But Mr. Webster would not ‘reaffirm an ordi- 
nance of nature,’ nor ‘re-enact the will of God.’ I 
would. I would reaffirm nothing else—enact noth- 
ing else. Whatis Justice but the ordinance of na- 
ture? What is Right but the will of God? When you 
make a law, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ what do you but 
‘re-enact the will of God’? When you make laws for 
the security of the ‘unalienable rights’ of man, and 
protect for every man the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, are you not reaffirming an} 
ordinance of nature? Not re-enact the will of God? 
Why, I would enact nothing else. The will of God 
is a theological term; it means Truth and Justice, in 
common speech. What-is the theological opposite to 








So much for the second and third questions. Let 
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But I have not yet adduced all the testimony of 
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makes oath that the dark man is his slave. 
hunter is allowed his oath. The fugitive i wo 
lowed his testimony. The man born froe as you 

I, on the false oath of a slave-hunter, 
ed affidavit of some one, is surrendered to 
State, to bondage life-long and irremediab 
say—the post-master, the collector, 
marshals in Boston would not act in 
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3. The Federal Government i 
It has sometimes been conte 
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other man, to deliver up fu 
are no laws or decisions that fay 
Mr. W. takes the next scheme, oon ~— 
thought that the Constitution eddbense % ‘Thy 
Legislatures of the States, or to the onde 4 
‘ Itseems to me that the import of the » them 
the State itself . . . shall cause him re en 
be delivered up. That is my judgren: Fagin, 
Supreme Court, some years 29%, decides ; 
that ‘the business of seeing that these te ce 
delivered up resides in the power of Con “UBitive tne 
national judicature,’ So the matter aie 2nd the 
it is proposed to make more stringent i now. By 
to the return of fugitive slaves, So ¢ WS relating 
Webster—‘My friend at the head of is nes Ms 
Committee has a bill on the subject ts \ Seay 
Senate, with some amendments to it, which “ae the 
to support, with all its Provisions, to the ene 
tent.) - Bes ty, 
Every body knows the act of Congress of 1. 
ative to the surrender of fugitive slaves, ang — 
sion of the Supreme Court in the « Prigg tes 
But every body does not know the bill of =] 184, 
ster’s ‘ friend at the head of the Judiciary sing We 
There is a bill providing ‘for the more ee. 
eution of the third clause of the second — ete. 
fourth article of the Constitution of the Unj — 
It is as follows :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
sentatives of the United States of 
gress assembled, That when a person held + 
vice or Jabor in any State or Territory of 1) ten 
States, under the laws of such State or T Une 
shall escape into any other of the said States ont 
ritories, the person to whom such service atc 
may be due, his or her agent, or attorney ie b ae 
empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive fio pe 
vice or labor, and to take him or her before vey vr. 
of the Circuit or District Courts of the United § 
or before any commissioner or clerk of such pm, 
marshal thereof, or before any postmaster of the “Ae 
States, or collector of the customs of the United %. _ 
residing or being within such State wherein such m 
ure or arrest shall be made, and upon proot rhomg 
satisfaction of such judge, commissioner clerk tre 
master, or collector, as the case may be, either 
and certife) 
by any person authorized to administer an ‘ah mr Y 
the laws of the United States, or of any State a 
the person so seized or arrested under the ees 
the State or Territory from which he or she fled 
owes service or labor to the person claiming him op 
her, it shall be the duty of such judge, commission 
clerk, marshal, postmaster, or collector, to grive acer 
cate thereof to such claimant, his or her agent or 
torney, which certificate shall be a sufficient worry, 
Sor taking and removing such fugitive from service» 
fea to the State or Territory from which he or ty 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when, 
person held to service or labor, as mentioned in the 
first section of this act, shall escape from such se. 
vice or labor, as therein mentioned, the person ts 
whom such service or labor may be due, his or ber 
agent, or attorney, may apply to any one of the off. 
cers of the U. S. named in said section, other then a 
marshal of the U. S., for a warrant to seize and ares 
such fugitive, and upon affidavit being made before 
such officer, (each of whom, for the purposes of this 
act, is hereby authorized to administer an oath cr 
affirmation,) by such claimant, his or her agent, that 
such person does, under the Juws of the State or Ter 
ritory from which he or she fled, owe service or labor 
to such claimant, it shal] be and is hereby made the 
duty of such officer, to and before whom such app): 
cation and affidavit is made, to issue his warrant to 
any marshal of any of the Courts of the United States, 
to seize and arrest such alleged fugitive, and to bring 
him or her forthwith, or on a day to be named in 
such warrant, before the officer issuing such warras’, 
or either of the other officers mentioned in said first 
section, except the marshal to whom the said wer 
rant is directed, which said warrant or authority the 
said marshal is hereby authorized and directed in! 
things to obey. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any perso 
anha ehall kmornght amd ntViwa lg ybetmurd or hints 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, or any person 
or persons assisting him, her or them, in s0 serving 
or arresting such fugitive from service or |abor, or 
shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant to the author 
ity herein given or declared, or shall aid, abet, or 
assist such person so owing service or labor to escajt 
Jrom such claimant, his agent or attorney, or shal 
harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or 
she was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for 
either of the said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of 
one thousand dollars, which penalty way be recover 
ed by, and for the benefit of, such claimant, by action 
of debt in any court proper to try the same, saving, 
moreover, to the person claiming such labor or set 
vice, his right of action for, on account of, the sud 
injuries, or either of them. . 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when soc’ 
person is seized and arrested, under and by virtue 
the said warrant, by such marshal, and is brow 
before either of the officers aforesaid, other than sud 
Marshal, it shall be the duty of such officer to pr 
ceed in the case of such person, in the same ¥*) 
that he is directed and authorized to do when sis 

rson is seized and arrested by the person claiming 

im, or by his or her agent or attorney, and is browg't 
before such officer or attorney under the provisinet 
of the first section of this act. 


This is the Bill known as ‘ Mason's Bill,’ introduced 
by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, on the 16th o! Jan. 
last. This is the Bill which Mr. Webster props 
‘to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest exe 
It is a ‘bill of abominations,’ but there ae _ 
amendments to it,’ which modify the bill a are 
Look at them. Here they are. The first provides, in e 
dition to the fine of $1000 for aidiug and abetting '* 
escape of a fugitive, for harboring and concealing et 
that the offender ‘shall also be imprisoned two 
months.’ The second amendment is as follows: ‘And 
in no trial or hearing under this act shall the testimont f 
such slave be received.’ : 
These are Mr. Mason’s amendments offered on “8 
23d of Inst January. This is the Bill, ‘with 8” 
amendments,’ which Mr. Webster say*, * t alt 
support, with all its provisions, to the fullest or 
Mr. Seward’s Lill was ulso before the rate a 
granting the fugitive slave a trial by deny - ins 
where he is found, to determine whether or — * 
aslave. Mr. W. says not a word about this bill. 
does not to support it. R 
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a + veo fugitives at my house the other 
re wer fre was one of them. You all know 


e: she, with her husband, fled 
lp) ia, and is here before us 

5 , d wt as Mr. Webster himself, 
freedom is to be dealt out in pro- 
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come miserable postmaster from 
bia—some purchased 
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+ have 
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Lhe Brain & Hill, the great slave-deal- 
' “ ‘eal ave him here in Boston, take El- 
' je caitiff, and on his decision hur- 
A . ' odege as cheerless, as hopeless, as 

the grave 
eat you in a scene which might hap- 
yor fugituve, wrongfully heid as a 
., Ellen Crafts—has escaped from Savan- 
“orthern ship. No one knows of her 
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Harder things have happened. 
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zo of a coffin, journeying to- 
“Suppose the ship comes up to Long 
¢ State street. Bulk is broken 
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ie from long confinement in a ship’s 
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e and fear. She escapes to land. 
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: She runs for her life, fear adding 
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memorable days in the history 
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their lives ‘in the sacred cause of 
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the weary fugitive takes refuge 

und here in the old Cradle of Liberty, 
its associations, under the eyes of 
\jems. the bloodhounds seize their prey ! 
" Webster and Mr. Winthrop looking on, 
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Would not that be a pretty spec- 
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he people of Massachusetts wiil ever 
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e knows his constituents very little, and 
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e present Congress. But it seems 
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Webster’s opinions on these four 
Now, there are two ways of ac- 
for this speech, or at least, two ways of 
. One is, to regard it as the work of a states- 
to avert some great evil from the whole na- 
his is the way Mr. W. would have us look 
se. His friends tells us it is astatesman- 
He 


true words in preference to words 


very statesmanlike. himself says, 


pleasing. Etst meum ingenium non moneret, 
Albeit my own humor should not 





counsel, necessity compels it. The ne- 

gent is the attempt to dissolve the Union 

Wilmot Proviso should be extended over 

tory. Does any man seriously believe 

Mr. Webster really fears a dissolution of this 

, undertaken and accomplished on this plea, 

y the Southern States? I will not insult the 

nost understanding of this continent by suppos- 

g he deems it possible. No, we cannot take this 
ew of his conduct. 

The other way is to regard it as the work of a po- 

seeking something beside the permanent good of 

». The lease of the Presidency is to be 
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fi ', Mr. Webster makes his bid for the lease 
agp * eminence,’ the Presidency. He bids 
— ‘Ran the others, of course, as coming Jater ; 

intervention, four new slave States in Texas, Ma- 
pluring fugitive slaves, and denunciation of 
rag “arery movements of the North, public and pri- 
+ saat to what he bids, looking to the Southern 

‘Ae Doard of political brokers. Then he nods 
rad, and says, the Wilmot Proviso is my ‘ thun- 
, en Umidly glances to the South and adds, 
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the opinion of Massachusetts ? {Loud cries of No 
No, No.] Well, so I say, No; it is not the opinion of 
Massachusetts. 

Before now, servants of the people and leaders of 
the people have proved false to their employers, and 
detrayed their trust. Amongst all political men who 
have been weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing, with whomshallI comparehim? Not with Jou 
Qvixcy ApaMs, who,in 1807, voted for the embargo. 
It may have been the mistake of an honest intention, 
though I confess I cannot think so yet. At any rate, 
laying an embargo, which he probably thought would 
last but a few months, was a small thing compared 
with the refusal to restrict slavery, a willingness to 
enact laws to the disadvantage of mankind, and the 
voluntary support of Mason’s iniquitous bill. Besides, 
Mr. Adams lived a long life; if he erted, or if he 
sinned inthis matter, he afterwards foaght most val- 
iantly for the rights of man. 

Shall I compare Mr. Webster with Thomas Went- 
worth, the great Earl of Strafford, a man ‘ whose 
doubtful character and memorable end have made 
him the most conspicuous character of a reign so fer- 
tile in recollections’? He, like Webster, was a man of 
large powers, and once devoted them to noble uses. 
Did Wentworth defend the ‘ Petition of right’? So 
did Webster, many times defend the great cause of 
liberty. But it was written of Strafford, that ‘ in his 
self-interested and ambitious mind,’ patriotism ‘ was 
the seed sown among thorns’! ‘If we reflect upon 
this man’s cold-blooded apostacy on the first lure to 
his ambition, and on his splendid abilities, which en- 
hanced the guilt of that desertion, we must feel some 
indignation at those who have palliated all his iniqui- 
ties, and embalmed his memory with the attributes 
of patriot heroism. Great he surely was, since 
that epithet can never be denied without paradox to 
so much comprehension of mind, such ardor ard en- 
ergy, such courage and eloquence, those commanding 
qualities of soul, which, impressed upon his dark 
and stern countenance, struck his contemporaries with 
mingled awe and hate. . . . But it may be reckoned a 
sufficient ground for distrusting any one’s attachment 


to the English Constitution, that he reveres the name Henry Weeden, William C. Nell, 

of Strafford.’ His measures for stifling liberty in Eng- John T. Hilton, Henry L. W. Thacker, 
land, which he and his contemporaries significantly Coffin Pitts, George Washington, 
called ruoxovau, in the reign of Charles the Ist, were Jonas W. Clark, John Thompson, 

not more atrocious, than the measures which Daniel Robert Johnson, Themes Brown: 
Webster proposes himself, or proposes to support ‘to! go, 1, tion, the following officers were unanimously 
the fullest extent.’ But Strafford paid the forfeit— appointed :— 


tasting the sharp and bitter edge of the remorseless axe. 
Let his awful shade pass by. I mourn at the parallel 
between him, and the mighty son of our own New 
England. Would God it were not thus! 

For a sadder parallel, I shall turn off from the sour 
features of that great British politician, and find 
another man in our own fair land. This name carries 
us back to ‘the times that tried men’s souls,’ when 
also there were souls that could not stand the rack. 
It calls me back to ‘the famous year '80’—to the lit- 
tle American army in the highlands of New Yerk— 
to the time when the torch of American liberty, which 
now sends its blaze far up to heaven, at the same time 
lighting the Northern lakes and the Mexique Bay, 
tinging with welcome radiance the Eastern and the 
Western sea, was a feeble flame, flickering about a 
thin and hungry wick, and one hand was raised to 
quench in darkness, and put out forever, that feeble 
and uncertain flame. Gentlemen, I hate to speak 
thus. I honor the majestic talents of this great man. 
I hate to couple his name with that other, which few 
Americans care to pronounce. But I know no deed 
in American history, done by a son of New England, 
to which I can compare this, but the act of Bendict 
Arnold ! 

Shame that I should say this of any man; but his 
own motto shall be mine—veRa Pro Gratis—and I 
am not responsible for what he has made the TruTH; 
certainly, meum ingenium non monet, necssitas cogit ! 

1 would speak with all possible tenderness of any 
man, of every man; of such an one, so honored, and 
so able, with the respect I feel for superior powers. 
I would often yucotium uy couse of Justice, vefore I 
dared to pronounce an adverse conclusion. But the 
Wrong is palpable, the Injustice is open as the day. 
I must remember here are 20,000,000, whose material 
welfare his counsel defeats ; whose honor his counsel 
stains; whose political, intellectual, moral growth he 
is using all his mighty powers to hinder and keep 
back. ‘Vera pro gratis. Necessitas cogit. Vellem, 
equidem, vobis placere, sed multo malo vos salvos esse, 
qualicunque erga me animo futuri estis.’ 

Let me take a word of warning and of counsel from 
the same author—yes, from the same imaginary 
speech of Quintrus Caprrottinus, whence Mr. Web- 
ster has drawn his motto :—Ante portas est bellum: 
si inde non pellitur, jam intra menia erit, et arcem et 
Capitolium scandet, et in domos vestras vos persequetur, 
The war [against the extension of Slavery, not against 
the Volscians, in pee case,| is before your very doors: 
if not driven thence, it will be within your walls; 
[namely, it will be in California and New Mexico ;} 
it will ascend the citadel and the capitol; [to wit, 
it will be in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate;}] and it will follow you into your very 
homes, [that is, the eurse of Slavery will corrupt the 
morals of the nation.] 

Sedemus desides domi, mulierum ritu inter nos alter- 
cantes ; presenti pace lati, nec cernentes EX OTIO ILLO 
BREVI MULTIPLEX BBLLUM REDITURUM. We [the fa- 
mous Senators of the U. 8.] sit idle at home, wrang- 
ling amongst ourselves like women, (to see who shall 
get the lease of the Presidency,] glad of the present 
truce, [meaning that which is brought about by a 
compromise,] not perceiving that for this brief cessa- 
tion of trouble, a manifold war will follow, [that is, 
the ‘horrid internecine war’ which will come here, 
as it has been elsewhere, if Justice be too long de- 
layed !} 

It is a great question before us concerning the ex- 
istence of millions of men. To many men in politics, 
itis merely a gueition of party rivalry ; a question of in 
and out, and nothing more. To many men in ctties, 
it is a question of commerce, like the establishment of a 
bank, or the building of one railroad more or less. 
But to serious men, who love man and love their God, 
this is a question of morals, a question of religion, 
to be settled with no regard to party rivalry, none to 
floating interests of to-day, but to be settled under the 
awful eye of conscience, and by the just law of God. 

Shall we shut up slavery or extend it? It*is for 
us to answer. Will you deal with the question now, 
or leave it to your children, when the evil is ten times 
greater? In 1749, there was not a slave in Georgia ; 
now, 280,000. In 1750, in all the United States, but 
200,000 ; now, 3,000,000. In 1950, let Mr. Webster’s 
counsels be followed, there will be 30,000,000. Thir- 
ty millions ! Willit then be easier for your children to 

set limits to this crime against human nature, than 
now for you? Our fathers made a political, and a 
commercial, and amoral error—shall we repeat it? 
They did a wrong—shall we extend and multiply the 
wrong? Was it an error in our fathers—not barely a 
wrong ; wasitasin? No, notin them—they knew 

itnot. But what in them to establish was only an er- 
ror, in us to extend or to foster is a sin! 

Perpetuate Slavery, we cannot do it. Nothing will 
save it. It is girt about by a ring of fire which daily 
grows narrower, and sends terrible sparkles into the 
very centre of theshameful thing. ‘Joint resolutions’ 
cannot save it; annexations cannot save it—not if we 
re-annex all the West Indies ; delinquent representa- 


instructions, cannot save it—no, not with all their log- 
ic, all their eloquence, which smites as an earthquake 
smites the sea. No, slavery cannot be saved—by no 
compromise, no non-intervention, no Mason’s Bill in 
the Senate. It cannot be sayed in this age of the 
world until you nullify every ordinance of nature, until 
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tives cannot save it; uninstructed Senators, refusing’ 


you repeal the will of God, and dissolve the union He 
has made between righteousness. and the welfare of a} 





‘hrone of the world, and instead of His eternal justice 
re-enact the will of the Devil, then you may keep 
Slavery—keep it forever, keep it in peace—not till 
then. 


The question is, not if slavery is to cease, and soon 
to cease, but shall it end as it ended in Massachu- 
setts, in New Hampshire, in Pennsylvania, in New 
York; or shall it end as in St. Domingo? Follow 
the counsel of Mr. Webster—it will end in fire and 
blood. God forgive us for our cowardice, if we let it 
come to that—when 3,000,000 or 30,000,000 of de- 
graded human beings, degraded by us, must wade 
though slaughter to their unalienable rights. 

Mr. Webster has spoken noble words—at Ply- 
mouth, standing on the altar-stone of New England ; 
at Bunker Hill, the spot so early reddened with the 
blood of our fathers. But at this hour, when we looked 
for great counsel, when we forgot the paltry things 
which he has often done, and said, ‘ Now he will rouse 
his noble soul, and be the man his early speeches once 
bespoke,’ who dared to fear that Olympian head 
would bow so low, so deeply kiss the ground? 
Try it morally, try it intellectually, try it by the 
statesman’s test, world-wide justice—nay, try it by 
the politician's basest test, the personal expediency of 
to-day—it is a speech ‘not fit to be made,’ and when 
made, ‘not fit to be confirmed.’ 


* We see dimly in the distance what is small and what 


is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron 
helm of fate ; 
But the soul is still oracular; amid the market's din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cgve 
within— 
“They enslave their children’s children, who make 
compromise with sin.” ’ 





ANTI-WEBSTER MEETING 
OF THE COLORED CITIZENS OF BOSTON AND VI- 
CINITY. 


Agreeably to notice, a crowded meeting was held 
at Belknap street church, Boston, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 27th, the call for which was signed, in 
behalf of others, as follows : — 


ROBERT JOHNSON, President. 
Hewry L. W. Tuackxer, Wiii1am Jounson, Jozr 
W. Lewis, Vice Presidents. 

‘Wiis C, Next, Isaac H. Snowpen, Secretaries. 
The Chairman, on taking his seat, invited Rev, Al- 
fred I’. Wood to address the Throne of Grace, after 
which the object of the meeting was stated to be a con- 
sideration of and protest against the recent speech in 
Congress of Hon. Daniel Webster, misrepresenting 
his constituents, by recommending, among other mea- 
sures, the surrendering of fugitive slaves, and coloni- 
zation of the free colored American. He trusted 
that the expression of this meeting would be such 
as the crisis demanded, and worthy of those who, 
being free, ‘know their rights and dare maintain 
them,’ 
The Business Committee was then selected, as 
follows :—William C. Nell, Joel W. Lewis, George 
Washington, Benjamin F. Roberts, William W. 
Rich. 
illiam C. Nell, in behalf of the Committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions :— 
Whereas, however deeply other classes may be in- 
terested in the question of slavery, and injured by its 
existence and extension, it is still the colored race 
upon whom the burden of its yoke, and the galling 
prejudice that springs from it, bear with the most 
deadly weight; and, 
Whereas, if the cruel provisions of the Bi'l for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves, now before the U. 8S. Sen- 
ate, shauld pass into law, it is our households and our 
ohétdrew which will be outraged by its atrocious vio- 
lations of all legal provisions for the security of citi- 
zens, and even of the Constitution of the United 
States; therefore, 
Resolved, That this meeting, composed of nomi- 
nally free colored citizens of Boston and vicinity, and 
in part of those who have drunk deep the dregs of 
slavery, are pained to the heart’s core, in view of the 
recent speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster upon sla- 
very, surrendcring the new territories to the slave- 
holder, and volunteering the sanction of his name 
and influence to the Bill before the Senate, which de- 
prives the fugitive of a trial by jury, in testing his 
claim to himself, and enables the claimant to drag his 
victim before any United States officer, superior or 
petty, and consign him or her (as the case may be) 
to a bondage beyond all hope of an exodus there- 
from—allowing the slave-hunter his oath, and pro- 
hibiting it to the fugitive; which punishes with a 
fine of one thousand dollars and twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, any one who shall aid or assist the fugi- 
tive to escape his pursuer ;—and th expression of his 
willingness to vote two hundred millions of dollars 
of the public money for expelling the free colored 
population; a scheme of infinite wickedness, and 
which, as every one knows, is calculated to.rivet more 
firmly the chains upon the wretched bondman. 
Resolved, That we, his constituents, remembering 
the glow of pride with which we have read his famed 
speech on Plymouth Rock, denouncing the slave 
trade, and his welcome extended to the Hungarian 
fugitives, the eloquent echoes of which yet linger in 
every heart, had nursed the hope that in the contest 
with Slavery, his clarion vioce would have been the 
londest heard in defence of the right. 
Resolved, ‘That the ominous fact of Calhoun and 
other Senators congratulating Mr. Webster for the 
services thus rendered them by this speech, should 
have suggested the question, What treason to liberty 
have I been guilty of, that such men should applaud 
my effort ? 
Resolved, That Mr. Webster's recreancy to Free- 
dom, and total disregard of the sentiments of almost 
the entire North, but render more brilliant by con- 
trast, and still more eminently deserving our heart- 
felt gratitude, the efforts of that Spartan band of 
Northern members, who, by speech and vote, have 
to the present hour been found valiant for God and 
Liberty ; especially Allen and Fowler of Massachu- 
setts, Seward of New York, Stevens of Pennsylvania, 
Hale of New Hampshire, Root, Chase and Giddings 
of Ohio. 
Resolved, That the ties of interest and consanguin- 
ity between the Northern nominally free colored man 
and the pining slave on Southern plantations are in- 
separable; in the appropriate language of Daniel 
Webster, when alluding to the two great sections of 
country, ‘ There shall be no Alleghanies between us ;’ 
and despite the influence and counsels of Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Cass and Co., we solemnly declare our 
united and unalterable opposition to the scheme of 
African Colonization, as also to every other plan for 
perpetuating the God-defying system of American 
slavery. 
Resolved, That we are duly mindful of the protec- 
tion which the legislation of recent years has intro- 
duced into the Revised Statutes of the Old Bay State, 
God bless her—to whom we trust ever to prove loyal. 
Yet if her power is superseded by the National Gov- 
|ernment, and we—men, women and children—are) 
liable to become victims of the prowling man-thief, 
we have no protection but such as the God of nature 
bestows upon us, and which, his power sustaining us, 
we will avail ourselves of; and Heaven defend the 
right! : es 
Resolved, That whereas the crisis has arrived when | 
the liberties of every colored man are at stake; 
their duty, 3s members of the human family, to 
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Rev. Samuel R. Ward, of Syracuse, N. Y., editor 
of the Impartial Citizen, was loudly called for, and 
warmly welcomed by the Chairman and the meeting. 
He responded in a speech replete with ‘ thoughts 
that breathed and words that burned.’ 

Mr. Ward remarked, that Mr. Webster did not 
commence falling in 1850, but for several years had 
been from the path of freedom. He re- 
viewed, briefly, his political history; his demanding 
of England gold to pay for the noble men who 
achieved their liberty on the deck of the Creole— 
his treating with Lord Ashburton for the returning 
of fugitives from Canada—his silence on South Car- 
olina aggressions upon Northern citizens and seamen, 
and his speech on the Civil and Diplomatic Bill, which 
was the skeleton of his recent pro-slavery effort. 
Daniel Webstcr's beautiful diction and colossal intel- 
lect, viewed in connection wtth this unfortunate 
Speech, found an appropriate illustration in the my- 
thological story of Vulcan’s reply to Venus, when 
she was discovered in crime with Mars— 

‘ Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace.’ 

Mr, Ward alluded to the fact, that slave-hunters 
were already infesting Boston, and other cities and 
towns in the North, as an immediate result of Mr. 
Webster’s speech ; and cited, in a graphic manner, 
Ways and means successfully resorted to by many a 
panting fugitive for eluding the tyrant’s search, show- 
ing that God was with the oppressed and against the 
oppressor, 

But our struggle is a mortal one: though friends 
may aid and sympathize with us, yet the sentiment is 
as true now as when first uttered— 

‘They who would be free, 

Themselves must strike the blow.’ 
We have always been true to our country, imitating 
the example of our fathers, whose unpaid services 
contributed to the nation’s independence. Let us 
now be true to ourselves and the fugitive slaves, and 
if those with paler faces and blacker hearts oppress 
us, it becomes us to be united in the Phalanx of Free- 
dom. 

The times are portentous; then wo to that one 
among us who shall prove false to himself and his 
people! As the Cuban poet, Placido, bared his breast 
to the soldiers, and told them to find his heart, dy- 
ing a martyr to Liberty, let me urge you so to be 
ready in the trial hour. Resolve to live in Boston; 
live freemen in Boston, and die freemen in Boston. 

John T. Hilton commented upon Mr. Webster's 
treachery to freedom, and intimated that as the infa- 
mous bill of Mr. Mason made no mention of color, 
any and all persons, including the Senator from 
Marshfield, were liable to be seized as fugitives ;— 
to this complexion had things come at last. He allu- 
ded to the dangers of the present hour, especially in 
Boston, and the imperative duty of all to be watch- 
ful and valiant in the moment of danger. 

Other speakers addressed the meeting, among them 
Lewis Hayden, who awarded a grateful tribute to 
Calvin Fairbanks, the man who, for aiding his escape 
from slavery, was incarcerated in a Kentucky prison, 
from whence he had but recently been released. 

Mr. Fairbanks detailed a portion of his experience 
in assisting the oppressed to go free, and pledged 
himself ready and willing, at every hazard to join 
issue for the slave against his master. 

Mr. Garrison arriving at an advanced stage of the 
proceedings, he was heartily greeted, and in obedi- 
dience to aspontancous desire, gave his testimony 
relative to Mr. Webster and his wicked speech, 
glancing at the main points, and disposing of them in 
a caustic but convincing manner. He rejoiced that 
the colored citizens had rightly appreciated the try- 
ing circumstances in which the speech and the pres- 
ent aspect of Congress had placed them ; but though 
he favored the multiplication of their means of vigi- 
lance, yet he deprecated all undue excitement, not 
apprehending that a fugitive slave could be recaptured 
in Massachusetts. He relied much for the safety of 
the colored population in a cultivation of their self- 
respect, and its influence upon the surrounding com- 
munity. , 

A peaceful war of words ensued between several 
speakers, on the most proper means of self-defence, 
which resulted fn the general opinion, that, in the 
struggle for Liberty or Death, each would act as 
in his judgment the emergency demanded. 

Benjamin Weeden reminded the friends that Mr. 
Webster had objected to instructions from any source 
but that of the people, and therefore it was most ap- 
propriate that this meeting, composed of that portion 
of his constituents most vitally interested in the 
questions now pending in Congress, should manifest 
to him their entire disapproval of his course, and 
he therefore moved that a copy of these proceedings 
be forwarded to Mr. Webster and the Massachu- 
setts delegation, and that the city papers be request- 
ed to insert the same. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

At alate hour, though many voices were ready still 
further to advocate the resolutions, the question was 
put, and they were adopted without a dissenting 

te. 

7 ROBERT JOHNSON, President. 
ram C. Nett, ‘ 

Son H. Syowpen, } Secretaries, 











AccomPLices in Crimze—cominG To THE Rescve! 
—The Boston Courier and Daily Advertiser, of Tues- 
day last, contain an Address to Daniel Webster, com- 
plimenting him for having ‘ pointed out to a whole 
people the path of duty, (!) and convinced the under- 
standing and touched the (!1!) of a nation!” 
The Address is full of thanks, congratulations and 
panegyries, and is signed by several hundred persons 
—among whom are Charles Jackson, George Ticknor, 
Rufus Choate, Thomas H. Perkins, Jared Sparks, and 
{= Moses Stuart, Leonard Woods, and Ralph Emerson, 
of the ‘Theological Institution at Andover! ! ‘Though 
hand join in hand, yet shall the wicked not go un- 
punished.’ 








{te The meeting held at Plymouth, on Satur- 
day last, tp disclaim the atrocious speech of Daniel 
Webster, was not numerously attended—though the 
speech is universally condemned in the Old Colony— 
but earnest and excellent speeches were made by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, Nathaniel H. Whiting, Dr. Duncan, 
and Ichabod Morton, and a series of stringent reso- 
lutions adopted. We have not room for the proceed- 
inzs this week. 





Srerce or Turoporr Parker. We are highly 
gratified—and our readers will be equally so—that 
we are able to give, this week, so full and complete a 
report of the very able and comprehensive speech of 
Mr. Parxer, made at the Anti-Webster meeting in 
Faneuil Hall last week. Extra copies of it, on a 
half sheet, for cheap distribution, will be printed, 
and may be obtained at the Anti-Slavery Office. 


te Daniel Webster, in his place in the U. S. Sen- 





a‘e, advocates the s-izure of all fugitives slaves at the a of teanamitted to him from 
North, and sending them back to stripes, chains, in-| the States of V fein. s0n Georgie. compleining. of 
t:rminable bondage! Now read the pathetic appe:} the : of the North. Govern- 


of the Fugitive Slave to the Christian, in our poeti- 
{4 departwent, and, in the light of it, pass judgment 
upon the great ‘devil-like ’! 





3" The Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in the city of New York, 
on Tuesday, May 7th. Its members and friends, in 
the various States, should begin early to make their 
arrangements so as to be present. , ‘ 





[FF The report of Rev. Mr. Ward's speech, on our| 


graphic reporter, Dr. J. W. Stone. q ff 





| the nursery.— Boston Trav., Saturday 
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A Larrer-Day Pawruiet.—Cuarst ann rae Puani- 
SEES ON THE SappaTu. By a Student of Divinity, 
sometime Student of Law. Boston: Bela Marsh 
and Redding & Company. pp. 72. 

In the style of its composition, this pamphlet is ob- 
viously after the manner of Carlyle—a model not 
worthy of special imitation or approbation. All that}: 
we can do, this week, is to give the title—to promise 
Some specimen extracts next week—and to commend 
the work as deserving of a wide circulation by the 
friends of spiritual freedom, for its keen rebukes, ba] 
affirmations, and righteous testimonies. Read it ! 


<i 





Convicrrp or Murper. After a protracted trial, 
a trial which has created an unparalleled excitement 
throughout the country, the Jury, on Saturday last, 
rendered a verdict of Guilty against Professor John 
W. Webster, for having murdered with malice afore- 
thought, on the 23d of November, Dr. George Park- 
man of this city. In view of the appalling amount of 
evidence brought against the prisoner—evidence which 
it was not in the power of his ingenious and able 
counsel to shake in the slightest degree—we do not 
see how any other verdict could have been intelli- 
gently given. Sentence of death was pronounced on 
him by Judge Shaw, on Monday last. 


De LiseRATION oF THE JURY. 

It is understood that the Jury, after going out on 
Saturday night, at first deliberated in silence for ten 
minutes. They then voted on the question, whether 
the remains were those of Dr. George Parkman. 
There was a unanimous,‘ Yea.’ On the second ques- 
tion, whether Dr. Webster murdered him, there were 
eleven yers and one nay. The nay came from Mr. 
Benj. H. Green. He stated his point of doubt, and af- 
ter some discussion, he declared it removed. ‘The 
family of Dr. Webster was not informed of the ver- 
dict the nightit was rendered. Friends, however, un- 
dertook the task of aring their minds for it. The 
awful disclosure was made to them on Sunday morn- 
ing, by Mrs. Wm, H. Prescott. The scene was most 
heart-rending, and the wails and shrieks could not 
be concealed from the passers-by. Every effort has 
been made by their friends to assuage the grief of the 
afflicted wife and daughters, who up to a late hour 
confidently expected an acquittal. A letter of con- 
dolence was presented them on Sunday afternoon, 
signed by the heads of nearly all the principal families 
of Cambridge, including the Honorable Edward Ev- 
erett, Jared Sparks, Professor Norton, Judge Fay, etc. 
The immense crowd retired from the Court-room and 
its vicinity in silence, and without the least disturb- 
ance. 


Deatn or Joun C. Catnoun. The great Southern 
nullifier—the uncompromising, consistent, untiring 
advocate of eternal slavery—has paid the debt of na- 
ture. He expired at Washington on Sunday morn- 
ing, inflexible, remorseless, unrelenting to the last. 
At least, three millions of slaves, six hundred thou- 
sand free people of color, and their posterity, togeth- 
er with the friends of freedom universally, have no 
cause to bewail his exit. His memory shall rot, or 
be remembered by future generations only to be exe- 
erated for his tyrannical and impious principles. 
Wasurnotron, March 31, 1850. 

Mr. Calhoun expired at 7 1-2 this morning. He 
roused his son at four, and told him he was failing, 
and directed him to look up his papers, the work on 
government which he had been revising. Mr. Venable 
and others attended his bed side. He died calmly, 
and withouta struggle, and in the full possession of 
his faculties. Mrs. Calhoun has not arrived. 


SRE ORY Se 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. ‘ 
Our friends in the Western part of the State will 
see, by the Notices, that those faithful Agents and 
friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, Parker PrttspurRY 
and Lucy Stone, are soon to visit that section. We 
know that they will find some to give them a hearty 
welcome, and to aid onward the good work. Letters 
for either of them should be so directed as to reach 
Northampton by April 6th, or Westfield, April 13th. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jp, 
General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 

















From the Buffalo Republic (Extra,) of Sunday. 


EXPLOSION OF THE STEAMER TROY, AND 
LOSS OF LIFE. 
Burrato, 3 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 

The steamer Troy, from Sandusky and other ports 
on Lake Erie, attempted, at 2 1-2 o’clock this after- 
noon, to get into our harbor, but being obliged to de- 
sist, by the strength of the ice, steered for Black Rock 
to land her passengers. When just entering Niagara 
River, off the head of Black Rock pier, her boiler ex- 
ploded, with a terrible report, which must have been 
heard for miles, blowing a part of her upper machin- 
ery and sundry of her passengers, the most of whom 
were gathered upon her upper deck, overboard. 
As soon as the smoke and steam cleared away, it 
was perceived that her forward parts, immediately 
over her boilers, were a complete mass of ruins, and 
the people upon her presented a scene incapable of 
description. None in the cabin appeared to be ma- 
terially injured, but of those who were on her deck 
and about herboilers, not one escaped without more 
or less injury. It is reported by the clerk that 10 are 
certainly killed, and it is feared that an examination 
of the wreck will discover more. 
The wreck floated down to Black Rock pier at the 
ferry, and was there secured. Small boats went out 
promptly, and picked up the passengers who were 
blown overboard. It is feared, but not certainly 
known, that some of the passengers are drowned. 
A number of physicians are now in attendance. 
The Troy was commanded by Capt. Wilkins, and had 
about forty passengers aboard, and the usual comple- 
ment of hands, 
P.S. A gentleman just from the scene, says he 
saw four dead bodies taken from the wreck, and two 
or three persons going down the river on cakes of ice. 
Boats were sent from the shore to their relief. 

Three ladies were seen from the shore to drown: 
names*not known. 





Death of Governor Armstrong.—The Hon. Samuel 
T. Armstrong aied very suddenly at his residence in 
Boston on Tuesday evening of last week, between 6 
and 7 o’clock. He had been in good health during 
the day, and was out on business in the afternoon, 
returning home about 6. He would have been 66 
years of age this month. ° 

He was seated in his parlor, conversing with his 
wife, when suddenly he leaned forward, fell to the 
floor, and expired almost instantly. 

Mr. Armstrong was a printer in his early days, and 
has always been remarkably successful in his peeuni- 
ary transactions, having amassed a fortune, which 
enabled him to retire from business some years ago. 
| He has been much in public life, having represented 
Boston in the General Court for several years, been 
Mayor of the City, and Lieut. Gov. and Acting Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. He has twice visited 
Europe, and spent some years in London, Paris and 
Rome. 








Costly Dwelling- House in Duxbury, Mass., Destroy-, 
ed.—At 120’clock last night, at the house of Hon. 
G. B. Weston, in Duxbury, a servant was awakened 
by the bursting of a water-pipe, when he discovered 
that the house was inflames. He awakened the in- 
mates, who had barely time to escape, saving little 
even of their clothing. -_ Weston himself os 
obliged sn, ag r of boots at a store near by. 
The house been Paitt about six years, and with 
adjacent improvements of shrubbery, gardens, &c., 
cost about $40,000, on which there was only a small 
. The fire is supposed to have originated in 


— Governor of Pennsylvania has 
the with the resolu- 








PARKER PILLSBURY, > 
of the Mass. - 5 
Ag pau ot the Anti-Slavery Society, will lee- 


, Friday, age 5. 
mpton, Saturday and Sunday, April 6 and 7. 
Westhampton, Tuesday, April 9. 
+ rain Wednesday and Thursday, April 10 
and 11. 5 


Montgo , Friday afternoon and eve’g, April 12. 
Weatheld, Saturday and Sunday, Aprile13 Ped 14. 


LUCY STONE, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts A. S. Society, witl 
lecture as follows : 


Greenfield, Friday, April 5. 

Brig gee Saturday eve’g and Sunday, April 6 
Easthampton, Tuesday, April 9. 

Bm ame Wednesday and Thursday, April 10 
Montgomery, Friday, afternoon and eve’g, April 12. 
— Saturday evening and Sunday, April 13 

and 14. 








OLD COLONY A, 8, SOCIETY. 

Pursuant to a vote passed by the Plymouth County 
(Old Colony) Anti-Slavery Society, holden it Ply- 
mouth on the 22d and 23d of December last, the 
members and friends of the Society are hereby noti- 
fied that a Quarterly meeting of said Society will le 
held at Cobb's Hall, North Bridgewater, on Fast 
Day, (April 11, 1850,) commencing at 10 o’elock, A. 
M., and continuing through the day and evening. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, Wenpvett Purires, and 
Samvet May, Jr. will be t on the occasion. 
The meeting will, undoubtedly, be one of deep inter- 
est, and those who wish to enjoy a ‘feast of reason 
and a flow of soul,” will do well to attend, Never 
was there a time when our cause bid more fair to tri- 
umph than now. Onward, then, friends of human- 
ity, for there is ‘a good time coming.’ 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Bricuam, Sec’y. 


' DRS, CLARK & PORTER’S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 


The Great Remedy of the Age, 


A PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 
the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of, 
every des¢ription, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever.or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver’and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain cure. 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 


NEW CERTIFICATES. 
Drs. Crank & Porrer: 

Gents.—I am very happy to add my testimony in 
favor of your Panacea. Por over a year, I have been 
terribly afflicted with the Gravel. I cannot express, 
in language, the pain I have experienced. No time, 
except during my sleeping hours, have I been perfect- 
ly free from pain. Some days I have been in so much 
distress, that had it continued long, I could not have 
lived. Large quantities of a sand-like substance came 
from me every day, and when this was voided, the 
pain was intolerable. In this situation, I sought med- 
ical advice, but I took medicine in vain. Nothing 
which.I tried for my relief produced any change for 
the better, I then, at your request, commence on 
the Panacea, one bottle of which gave me great re- 
lief. I have now taken six bottles, and consider myseif 
almost well. My system is wonderfully renovated. 
I am so much improved, that I can scarcely believe 
it myself. I now experience little or no pain. I have 
no doubt about the efficacy of the medicine. It is, in 
my opinion, the best ever got up. 

WILLIAM HOYT. 


Watrtuam, January, 1850. 
Drs. Crark & Porter: 
Gentlemen—Having for some time been subject to 
a eoughy headache end general debility, and being 
fearful of going into a decline, I was induced to give 
your Panacea atrial, it being recommended highly 
for such complaints; and I am happy to say, it has 
nearly cured me. I feel much better than I have for 
a great while. I have no cough, raise no blood, am 
stronger, and alle to attend to my ordinary business. 
I think it a most excellent medicine. 
H. FILLEBROWN. 


Roxsury, January, 1850. 
Drs. Crark & Porter: 

Our daughter, now nine years old, has been afflict. 
ed with Scrofula for four years. Several large and 
hard tumors appeared on her neck, and sores about 
her mouth ats coy She had a pale look, was poor 
in flesh, and quite feeble. The sight of one eye had 
entirely gone, occasioned by the scrofulous humor. 
For several months she could not see at all. Her caso 
was thought by many to be a critical one. We sought 
the advice of several eminent physicians, carried her 
frequently to the Eye and Ear Sadricury. used the va- 
rious sarsaparilla preparations advertised, and in fact 
spared no pains to rid her system of the disease. But 
she got no better, We were toll by the physicians 
at the Infirmary that there was but little chance of 
restoring ber sight. 

We then consulted you, ard took your Panacea, 
and it has produced a decided change in her condi- 
tion. The tumors are mostly gone, the sores entirely 
cured ; and, what is most astonishing, her sigh¢ is re- 
stored. She can now see as wellasany one. Her 
health is improving fast. We should be pleased to 
give further information to any one who will call at 
our residence. WILLIAM STEELE, 

SARAH STEELE. 
Drs. Crank & Porter: 

Gentlemen—Having tried your Panacea on my son, 
who has been afflicted with a scrofulous affection on 
the face and neck, and which, for a time, incapaci- 
tated him for labor, and believing him to becompiete- 
ly cured, I can cheerfully recommend it, as in my 
opinion the most powerful medicine before the world 
for the purification of the blood. Every one who 
has scrofulous humors should try it. 

D. S. TARR. 


Boston, Nov. 12, 1849. 

{3 Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1 
per bottle. 

AGENTS. 

Samvet E. Kenpauyt, Nos. 4 and 14, under the 
old State House, head of State street, Boston. 
FB andy Meap, Jr., corner Union and Si!sbee sts. 

ynn. 

Sytvanvs Donce, South Danvers. 

Gero. W. Bensox, Northampton. 


Agency for the Purchase of Goods. 


HE subscribers have established a GENERAL 
AGENCY OFFICE for the purchase of all kinds 
of useful articles, including books, and all other com- 
modities of an uninjurious nature. Persons in the 
country, in want of such articles, by applying to us, 
can be supplied with them at the lowest prices, either 
by express or personally. Office No, 42 Bromticld 
street, opposite the Montgomery House, 


C. STEARNS & CO. 





Boston, April 5, 1850. 


Boston Female Medical School, 
Conducted by the American Medical Education Society. 


HE fourth term of Lectures on Midwifery will 
commence April 3, 1850, and continue three 
months. Tuition $26. 
Directors —Willard Sears, Samucl E. Sewall, Enoch 
C. Rolfe, Dexter 8. King, Simon G. Shipley. 


SAMUEL GREGORY, Sec’y, 25 Cornhill. 
Wendell Phillips’s Review 


or 
MR. WEBSTER'S SLAVE SPEECH, 
N_ pamphlet form, (with additions,) is for sale at 21 
[crn st g1 pot hundred; single copies 6 ets. 
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MACON B. ALLEN, r 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
HAS REMOVED HIS OFFICE TO NO. 6 STATE STREET) 
(ENTRANCE ALSO FROM WASHINGTON STREET,) . 
BOSTON. e 
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For the Liberator. 


TAKE THE CHAIN. 
[Daniel Webster, it is said, is to receive a gold chain 
for his infamous speech on the slave question, March 
7, 1850.) 


Take thou the chain—though it be of gold, 
It will serve as an emblem, still, 

Of the magic power Oppression may hold 
O’er a boasted freeman’s will. 

That golden chain may a token be, 
Entwined around thy neck, 

That the Lion of all New England's free 
Will follow the tyrant’s beck. 


Bear thou the chain where’er thou may’st go, 
O’er mountain, o’er field, and o’er flood ; 

But, with thy vast knowledge, dost not thou know 
That chain is the price of blood? 

Yet thou has earned it—the chain is thine— 
By kissing the tyrant’s rod ; 

But, Daniel, remember, it isn’t divine— 
Tux Ivou’s a paARcuMENT Gop. H. N. 8. 

——@—_— 


i” How applicable to Daniel Webster's case! 
THE LOST LEADER. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
I. 
Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakspeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley,were with us—they watch from their 
graves ; 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 


i. 
We shall march prospering,—not through his pres- 
ence : 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre ; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 
Blot out his name, then,—record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him,—strike gal- 
lantly, 
Aim at our heart ere we pierce through his own; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge, and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 
——————— 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE TO THE CHRIS- 
TIAN. 
The fetters galled my weary soul— 
A soul that seemed but thrown away ; 
I spurned the tyrant’s base control, 
Resolved at last the man to play :— 
The hounds are baying on my track ! 
O Christian ! will you send me back? 


{ felt the stripes, the lash I saw, 
Red, dripping with a father’s gore ; 
And worst of all their lawless law, 
The insults that my mother bore! 
The hounds are baying on my track ! 
O Christian! will you send me back ? 


Where human law o’errules Divine, 
Beneath the sheriff’s hammer fell 
My wife and babes,—I call them mine,— 
And where they suffer, who can tell? 
The hounds are baying on my track ! 
O Christian ! will you send me back? 


I seek a home where man is man, 
If such there be upon this earth, 
To draw my kindred, if I can, 
Around its free, though humble hearth. 
The hounds are baying on my track ! 
O Christian! will you send me back ? 
—_>—_ 
I’M OF THE BAND THAT TILL THE 
LAND. 


BY JAMES STARKEY. 


I’m of the band that till the land, 
And draw from earth her store ; 

Right happy indeed’s the life we lead, 
While our days are passing o’er. 

Many there are, in riches far 
Surpassing the farmer's purse, 

While other pursuits may yield more fruits, 
Yet often bring forth much worse. 


We envy not the statesman’s lot, 
Still clamoring for his class ; 

Nor his that fights for Glory’s rights, 
At some redoubted pass. 

No risks have we on boisterous sea, 
Nor fears lest tempests whelm 

All we possess, without redress, 
While laboring at the helm. 


The fruitful field its bounties yields, 
A rich reward for toil ; 

Be ours the trade to ply the spade, 
And deeply plough the soil. 

We walk abroad o’er carpet sod, 
And flowerets kiss our feet, 

Whose odors rise to scent the skies— 
A tribute pure and meet. 


To all we give the means to live, 
As brother shares with brother, 
And thus fulfil the holy will 
That bids us ‘ love each other.’ 
Oh! life secure from guile, and pure! 
To thee my soul clings ever 
With all its might, in fond delight; 
To change from thee, no, never ! 
——_—~——— 
TRIPLETS, POR TRUTH’S SAKE. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 
Let sceptics doubt, philosophers deride 
The Christian's privilege, ‘ an inward guide’ ; 
¢ Wisdom is of her children justified’ ! 
Let such as know not what that boon implies, 
God's blessed book above his spirit prize; 
No stream can higher than its fountain rise! 
Let them whose spirits types and shadows crave, 
For baptism trust the elemental wave ; 

One Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ still must save! 
Let those who, like the Jews, require a sign, 
Partake, unblamed, of outward bread and wine: 
Thou, Lord, within, canst make the substance mine. 
Believing, in Thy glorious gospel day, 

Types, emblems, shadows, all must pass away ; 
In such I dare not place my trust and stay. 
Abba! on Thee with child-like trust I call ; 
In self-abasement at Thy footstool fall; 
Asking to know but Thee, and find Thee all! 





Beformatory. 


AMERICAN APFAIRS. 
Crxcinnatt, March 2, 1850. 
To Anprew Paton, Glasgow, Scotland : 

Dear Frienp,—I recently received a letter re- 
plete with deep interest to me. Your remarks on the 
Evangelical Alliance Convention, last season, and the 
efforts to rescue the first day of the week from dese- 
cration by carrying the mail, were deeply interesting 
to®me. What a farce was that effort to get up an 
Evangelical Alliance; i. e., an alliance of Protestant 
priests against Catholic priests, and to strengthen and 
secure the dominion of the priesthood, generally. 
Such a spasm of soctarian love can live but a day; a 
deeper, more potent, and more humane feeling is be- 
ginning to pervade Christendom, and before it, secta- 
rianism and patriotism—twin sisters—cruelty and in- 
justice, must go down. You can scarcely imagine 
the anxiety with which the convulsions in Europe 
are regarded here. Well they may be, for every 
movement towards freedom there is a rebuke to the 
tyranny that, for sixty years, has ruled this nation 
with a rod of iron. 

The hearts of the conscience abolitionists are made 
glad every day in this land. For twenty years they 
have toiled, with ceaseless effort, through evil report, 
to make slavery the great, all-absorbing question of 
the age and nation. The desire of our hearts is now 
fully answered. We see in every movement of the 
religious and political world, the wisdom of those 
who, twenty years ago, first struck for immediate 
emancipation, and of those who have laid their all on 
the altar of anti-slavery. We have advocated and 
used only moral suasion as our instrumentality, es- 
chewing all violence in our holy enterprise. We 
have taken and maintained the ground, in the face 
of the Church and State, that slavery was wrong, and 
whatever, in heaven or on earth, says it is or ever was 
or ever can be right, is mistaken, and must fall be- 
fore the omnipotence of anti-slavery truth. The Con- 
stitution, the Bible, and what this nation calls God, 
have successively been thrown across our path ; and 
our answer has been, if they sanction oppression, they 
are wrong, and must go down. No Union with Slave- 
holders, in Church or State, has long been our rally- 
ing ery for God and liberty. The abolitionists have 
stood aloof from a pro-slavery Church and State, and 
gone forth in the spirit of the apostles and martyrs, 
sowing the seeds of anti-slavery truth in domestic 
and social life. We have educatedthe people. They 
were in midnight darkness twenty years ago; now 
the sun of righteousness and liberty has arisen upon 
them, no more to go down till slavery is banished 
from the Western Hemisphere and the world. 

Would that you were here to feel inspired with the 
spirit that pervades this nation now. You cannot 
feel it there. Only those who breathe the atmos- 
phere of a revolution can fully appreciate it; and we 
are in the vortex of a revolution such as the world has 
never yet experienced. Now is the hour for vigilance 
and entire consecration on the part of those who, in 
fact, constitute the sole basis of this movement—the 
Anti-Slavery Disunionists. Congress has now been 
in session three months, and not a thing has been done, 
except to discuss the question of slavery. Congress 
is now nothing more nor less than a National Conven- 
tion to discuss slavery ; the North pitted against the 
South, or rather, the South bullying the North, and 
the North cowering before the kidnappers’ threats. 
Clay, Webster, Bell, Benton, Cass, and many others, 
are trying their hands at tinkering up the rotten old 
ship, the Federal Union, California knocks at the 
door, and asks admission as a free State. Congress is 
in a fearful dilemma to know what to do. Clay’s 
resolutions for a compromise are but another effort of 
this arch-enemy of man to cast the North, bound 
hand and foot, into the arms of the South. A na- 
tional call for Webster is made. He comes forward, 
and fails, as Clay has done. Both of them go for 
sirong laws binding theNorth to give up the fugitive 
slave. On this I hope they will stake the Union. 
Let Congress pass laws obliging the North to act as 
bloodhounds to the slaveholder. Marx! I know 
such laws could never be executed; for upon that 
point, the conscience and common-sense of the North 
have superseded the Constitution and laws. I do not 
believe one in ten of all the people of Ohio, New 
England, New York, Michigan or Wisconsin could 
be bribed or compelled, by fear or favor, to aid in re- 
capturing and returning a fugitive slave. Thanks, 
solely, to those who have, by the power of truth and 
love, renovated the public sentiment on that subject ; 
for twenty years ago, not one in ten in all the North 
would have refused to do it. 

Then the non-slaveholders in Kentucky, Eastern 
Tennessee, Western Virginia, Maryland, and other 
slave States, are waking up to the oppressions prac- 
tised on them by the lords of the lash. Slaves are es- 
caping in multitudes, and the slave-catchers dare not 
pursue them. They know the Constitution and law 
are a dead letter to aid them. The extension of suf- 
frage to the colored people in the North is being ac- 
corded. The recent apparent defeat in Kentucky will 
be a triumph; it has already driven thousands there 
to the high principle of immediate, unconditional 
emancipation as the right of the slave and the duty 
of the master. A day or two since, I had a long in- 
terview with several leading public men in Kentucky. 
They assured me such had been the case, and that 
slavery was doomed to a speedier death there than 
was imagined. They were all slaveholders. An at- 
tempt by Congress to compel the North, as States 
or as individuals, to aid in re-capturing and restor- 
ing fugitive slaves, would surely end in practical, 
open dissolution of the Union. 

It is fearful to contemplate the position of this na- 
tion in every department of life. Ever since we had 
a national existence, our religionists, politicians and 
literati have been in a position in which they have 
been obliged to exert all their ingenuity to reconcile 
slavery with liberty, pollution with purity, concubin- 
age with marriage, piracy with piety, every revolting 
crime with justice and humanity. Now, this is the 
leading trait of American character; skill in reconcil- 
ing evil with good, every conceivable injustice and 
cruelty with a God of justice and love. The priests 
of every name have led the way in this great enter- 
prise of death to the life of God in the soul, this at- 
tempt to compromise between good and evil, between 
God and the devil. No man can speak against evil 
here, and in favor of goodness, without coming into 
collision with the government, the religion and God 
of this compromising nation and church. 





This, dear friend, is a wonderful city, and is on 
the right bank of a beautiful river. Sixty years ago, 
nothing was standing where the city now is, except 
some Indian wigwams. The dense forest was unbro- 
ken. Now Cincinnati has over 100,000 inhabitants— 
half of them are foreigners. Over 35,000 are Ger- 
mans, all speaking the German language, and most 
of them none other. These Germans are engaged in 
all sorts of business ; many of them wealthy. There 
are many Irish ; the same here as elsewhere—improv- 
ident, warm-hearted, reckless, and always ready for 
a good turn of wit. The past year, about 300,000 
hogs have been slaughtered and packed in barrels in 
this city, mostly for foreign markets—costing some siz 
millions of dollars on the legs, and when barrelled, 
selling for eight millions or more. O the lard and 
pork of Cincinnati! It is amazing. Then small 
building lots, of 20 feet front and 100 deep, sell at 
1500 and 2000 dollars, in the heart of the city. Some 
stores rent for $2000. The Burnet House, now about 
to be opened, is probably the largest and best ar- 
ranged hotel on this continent; nothing in Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia exceeds it. The energy 
and activity of this city please me greatly. All is 
new and fresh. Every thing presents the } 
the buoyancy, the bounding joy of youth. Old age 


acts young here. There are those living here now 
who saw this place, and lived here, when there were 
but two or three log cabins on the ground. What a 
change in the life of one man or woman! The trade 
of this city is immense, in flour, corn, sugar, tea, cof- 
fee, tobacco, pork, beef, and all produce of the soil, 
mostly down the Mississippi. The Ohio river—the 
dear, beautiful river—runs 1100 miles from Pittsburgh 
to its mouth, and over 1000 thence to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It is 500 miles from this place to 
Pittsburgh. ‘The first steamer was launched on this 
river in 1811; now there is a daily line between the 
two cities, for five and six dollars, and every thing 
found, and a daily line from this place to New Or- 
leans—1600 miles—for fifteen dollars and every thing 
found. For twenty dollars, you can go from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans—over 2000 miles—and found ; 
tables served with a variety that surpasses that of the 
Cunard steamers. But I will stop here, and recur to 
this theme again. 
H. C. WRIGHT. 
COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Essex County A. 8. 
Society was held in the Silsbee street Church and the 
Lyceum Hall, in Lynn, on Saturday and Sunday, 
March 23d and 24th—the President, James N. Buf- 
fum, in the chair. The following resolutions were 
presented, and, after an animated discussion, unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That if one day is more sacred than 
another, that day is peculiarly appropriate for the 
performance of such deeds of mercy as are necessary 
to restore to man his lost manhood—to redeem him 
from chattelism, and to aid him to his true position 
as a human being only a little lower than the ange's.” 

Resolved, That a league with slaveholders is neces- 
sarily a league hostile to the liberties of mankind. 

Resolved, That such a league is the present 
Constitution of the United States, which not only 
permits the enslavement of three millions of people 
under it, but grants special powers and privileges to 
their enslavers, by which alone they are enabled to 
perpetuate their horrible despotism. 

Resolved, Therefore, that it is rebellion against 
God, and treason against the rights of man, to take an 
oath to sustain the Constitution of the United States, 
or to vote for any other man to take that oath. 

Resolved, That when a vote can be castinto the 
ballot-box only as it is stained and wet with human 
blood, the time has come to throw it away with ab- 
horrence, and to be disfranchised for conscience sake, 
in order to vindicate the government of God and the 
supremacy of justice over a!l human combinations. 

Resolved, That the recent speech of Daniel Web- 
ster, in the Senate of the United States, on the Ter- 
ritorial question, is ‘a speech not fit to be made.’ 

Resolved, That in the delivery of this speech, Mr. 
Webster has shown himself to be traitorous to the 
cause of liberty, inhuman to the last degree, lost to 
self-respect, intent on the gratification of his ambi- 
tion, at whatever sacrifice of principle, the tool of a 
slaveholding oligarchy : 

1. In repudiating the Ordinance of '87 as uncalled 
for, and needlessly irritating to the slave-drivers of 
the South, in its application to the territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, on the absurd plea that it is 
not worth while to ‘re-affirm an ordinance of Na- 
ture, or to re-enact the will of God’; whereas, it is 
notorious that the whole body of the slaveholders re- 
gard those territories as well adapted to slave labor, 
—that the war with Mexico was waged for the very 
purpose of using these territorial acquisitions for the 
extension and perpetuity of slavery,—that slavery is 
a question not merely of soil and climate, but also of 
political supremacy and arbitrary rule,—and that the 
South asks for nothing more than the repudiation of 
the Ordinance of '87, (no matter on what pretence,) 
in accordance with the declaration of Mr. Webster. 

2d. In giving his sanction to a bill now before 
Congress, which strikes down the right of trial by jury, 
and gives to every slave hunter the right to prowl 
through the North for his fugitive slave, to seize any 
person on whom he may choose to lay his ruffian 
hands, to hurry him before any collector, postmaster, 
or other officer of the U. S. Government, even down 
to a petty clerk, and on the decision of that petty of- 
ficer, to carry him off to the South as his property ; 
and which makes it a penal offence, in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, to give a piece of bread or a cup of 
cold water to the flying bondman. 

3d. In denouncing the abolition societies of the 
North, without qualification, as having ‘produced 
nothing good or valuable,’ but much mischief, by 
their operations, and retarding the progress of eman- 
cipation in this country—thus endorsing all the wick- 
ed and malignant accusations of the merciless slave 
tyrants of the South, and their equally unscrupulous 
abettors at the North. 

4th. In avowing his readiness to vote an immense 
appropriation of the public money for the expatriation 
of the free colored population of the South, for the 
special accommodation of those who traffic in human 
flesh ;—a proposition equally unconstitutional, cruel, 
and monstrous. 

5. In maintaining that four new slave States may 
be carved out of Texas, and it is not for Congress to 
oppose their admission as such to the Union. 

6th. In omitting in his speech, (while aggravating 
the injuries done to the South by the North,) all al- 
lusion to the atrocious act of the South, in seizing and 
thrusting into prison, and frequently selling on the 
auction-block as slaves, the free colored citizens of 
the North who are caught on the soil of the South; 
and remembering to insert that allusion, in a tame 
and spiritless manner, only when he revised his speech 
to be read by his constituents. 

7th. In eulogizing as worthy of all honor and sup- 
port, that ‘covenant with death and agreement with 
hell,’ the Constitution of the United States. 

Among those who participated in the discussions 
were Lucy Stone, D. S. Whitney, Lewis Ford, W. L. 
Garrison, Addison Davis, and Jonathan Buffum. Al- 
though, in consequence of the severity of the storm, 
the number present from other towns was less than 
was anticipated, the occasion was one of much inter- 
est, and the testimonies borne were such as are needed 
to save the nation from ruin. 

JAMES N. BUFFUM, President. 

Rurs N. Burivm, Secretary. 











Wesster’s Spzecu. Redding & Co. have publish- 
ed an ‘authorized edition’ of Mr. Webster's recent 
speech in the Senate, with a Dedication to the people 
of Massachusetts, in the following words :— 

DEDICATION. 


WITH THE HIGHEST RESPECT, AND THE DEEPEST SENSE 
OF OBLIGATION, I DEDICATE THIS SPEECH TO THE 


PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘His disctu alia esse scio; sed me 
YERA PRO GRATIS loqui, etsi meum ium non mo- 
neret, cogit. Vellem, equi vobis pla- 


Washington, March 18, 1850. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE SWORD. 
EXPOSITION OF THE 13TH CHAPTER OF ROMANS- 


From an excellent work recently published at 
Oberlin, Ohio, entitled ‘ Tux Bratz acarnst Wax, by 
Amos Drxssxx.’ Continued.) 


‘ For he is the minister of God to thee for good.’ 
the higher _pow- 

ere simply 
to those who do good. t 


‘The ruler is a servant of God, * * to protect 
you in your rights, to vindicate your name, person OTF 
property, and to guard your liberty, and to secure to 
you the rights of your industry.’ 

And yet almost in the next paragraph he says— 

‘That the doctrine respecting the rights of civil 
rulers, and the line which is to be drawn between 
their powers and the rights of conscience, have been 
slow to be understood. - The struggle has been long ; 
and a thousand persecutions have shown the anxiety 
of the magistrate to rule the conscience and to con- 
trol religion. In pagan countries, it has been con- 
ceded that the ruler had a right to control the religion 
of a people; Church and State there have been one. 
The same thing was attem under Christianity. 
The magistrate still claimed this right, and attempted 
to enforce it. Christianity resisted the claim, and 
asserted the independent and original rights of 
conscience. A conflict ensued, of course, and the 
magistrate resorted to persecutions, to subdue by force 
the claims of the new religion and the rights of con- 
science. Hence the ten fiery and bloody tions 
of the primitive church. The blood of the early 
Christians flowed like water ; thousands and tens of 
thousands went to the stake, until Christianity tri- 
umphed, and the right of a religion to a free exercise 
was acknowledged throughout the empire. It is a 
matter of devout thanksgiving, that the subject is now 
settled, and the principle is now understood, In our 
own land, there exists the happy and bright illustration 
of the true principle on this great subject. The rights 
| Rage pad are regarded, and the laws peacefully obeyed. 
‘The civil ruler understands his province ; and Chris- 
tians yield a cordial obedience to the laws. The 
Church and State move on in their own spheres, 
united only in the pu to make men happy and 
good, and divided only as they relate to different de- 
partments, and contemplate, the one, the rights of 
civil society, the other, the interests of eternity. 
Here, every man worships God according to his own 
views of duty ; and at the same time, here is rendered 
the most cordial and peaceful obedience to the laws 
of the land. Thanks should be rendered without 
ceasing to the God of our fathers for the wondrous 
train of events by which this contest has been conduct- 
ed to its issue ; and for the clear and full understanding 
which we now have of the different departments per- 
taining to the Church and State.’ (!) 


‘Here every man worships God according to his 
own views of duty!’ Indeed! Think you, Mr. 
Barnes has taken lessons at Nashville? Possibly a 
short residence there might prove instructive. Should 
he go there or to South Carolina, and preach from 
Luke 4: 18-21—‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to preach rd. ot 
bes the poor, He hath sent me to heal the broken 

earted, to pea deliverance to the ives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord ’—doubtless by the time he has proceeded 
as far as—‘ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears; he will learn by experience how ‘ the rights of 
conscience are regarded,’ have a‘ bright and happy (?) 
illustration of the true principle on this great sub- 
ject, and surely have occasion for ‘ devout thanks- 
giving to God,’ if he is ever permitted to preach 
again. 

If he prefer to learn the ‘true principle’ otherwise 
than by personal experience, let him ask counsel of 
the Ohio Synod of the seceder church, who some 
years ago sent one of their number to preach the 
goepel to the poor at the South, who was tarred and 

eathered, rode upon a rail, and barely escaped with 

his life. Let him ask Rey. J. W. Hall, formerly of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, now of Dayton, Ohio, who told 
me, in 1835, that it was his opinion, that if slavery 
continued five years, there would not be found a de- 
voted minister in all the South; and added, ‘If I 
should preach the whole gospel to my people, I could 
not stay with them three months.’ 

Let him ask the missionary of the A. H. M. Socie- 
ty, who, in a Jate number of their organ, speaking of 

e curse of slavery, says—‘ But of this I may not 
now ; * * to come out openly and avow hos- 
tility to the “sacred institution,” would be to thwart 
all hopes of doing good, and insure us a speedy 

rt from the country.’ 

Or, if he would prefer different testimony, let him 
ask the New Orleans J'rue American, which, in 
speaking of abolitionists, says if they come to Lou- 
isiana, ‘they will never return to tell their suffering, 
but they shall expiate the crime of interfering in our 
domestic institutions by being burned at the stake ; 
or of the ia Chronicle, which said, ‘ Dresser 
ought to have hanged as high as Haman, and 
left to rot upon the gibbet till the wind whistled 
through his bones. The cry of the whole South 
should be, “ Death, instant death to every abolition- 
ist, wherever he is caught!”’ The rights of con- 
science are regarded !! 

Let him ask I. T. Hopper, Rev. William T. Al- 
lan, Jonathan Walker, or George Thompson & Co. 
Let him call from the tomb the spirit of the fallen 
C. T. Torrey, and Jearn how the ‘civil ruler under- 
stands his province.’ Possibly Senator Hale, through 
his friend Senator Foote, could give him instruc- 
tion as to fered —- 

But enough of this. It would be easy to fill a 
folio with facts showing the folly of such an inter- 
pretation, saying nothing of Mr. Barnes’s own con- 
tradictions, or of the ‘thousand persecutions’ he 
mentions as coming from ‘magistrates? the ‘ten 
fiery and bloody persecutions of the primitive church, 
that ‘ the blood of the early Christians flowed like 
water, thousands and tens of thousands went to the 
stake,’ &c. &c. 

O, how long shall the sword devour, before we 
learn where we can lie down safely, and be satisfied 
with the protection of the good shepherd who has 
given his life for the sheep ? 

But again it is asked,‘What does the passa, 
mean ? 2 Sast what it says: Rulers are God’s - 
isters for good to them that do good. They are 
simply God’s servants, and can neither bless nor curse 
except as God directs.. Their acts are so overruled 
of God, that whatever may be their design, God 
causes them to work for good to those who love 
Him. In this sense, the sons of Jacob and Pharaoh 
were God’s ministers for good to Joseph. ‘Ye 
meant it for evil,’ says Joseph, ‘but God meant it 
for good.’ Nebuchadnezzar was thus a miaister of 
God for good to Daniel, to Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego; Haman to Mordecai; Babylon to the 
Jewish captives, who did good by repenting of their 
sins, exercising faith in God, and peaceably submit- 
ting to the iron yoke; and were thereby so thor- 
oughly humbled that God could make with them his 
‘new covenant,’ and be to them a Father, and take 
them for sons and daughters. See Jer. 31 and 
context. 

In this sense, the persecutions at Jerusalem were 
the ministers of God for good to the apostles and 
early Christians, who were thereby scattered abroad, 
‘and went every where hing the gospel.’ In 
this sense, Nero was God’s servant to the Chris- 
tians at Rome, as by his most cruel and hellish per- 
secutions, he gave them an opportunity to show the 
power of the 1. It ‘turned to them fora tes- 
timony,’ and when they were clad in wax garments 
=< Purnell ns tha state 0 Shattinn Nero’s gardens. 

ey reflect i the cross, so that men 
ooda « Bonatd a 


read upon it, the wonderful love of Ged? : ¥ 
They understood the fulness and richness of the|, |t is now five years since I gave myself wholly up 
passage, ‘ Unto you is given the privilege, (for this|' this work. I am not the of any Society, 
idea is included ‘in the original word,) in the behalf |" do not represent any body of men. Disre 
of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to| '6.#ll sectarian lines, py. ivisions, national boun- 
suffer for his sake!’ They counted it all joy to be}: ries, and complexional differences, | wish as an 

in th tying cine es, just as Jesus individual to do day to day the work which my 

for the jov set before Him, ‘ endured the cross,’ | Heavenly Father calls me to perform. 
and in view of his sufferings, says, ‘I have a During the past year, [ have delivered ninety-sev- 
puke Sapebiolionlincnaasiereate belastgioend te en discourses in various parts of New England—I 
it be accomplished!’ © that there were more who, | b#ve made seventy-three visits to prisons in Massa- 
by their experience, could testify that nothing so|°Husetts, New Hampshire and Vermont—I have as- 
ae? hong see yo called to suffer for |e them with sheila, Sched, necoch vis- 
esus! Those ve experience on them food, clothing, ng, counsel, em- 
point understand how wicked men, and wicked rul- yo A man to their friends. 
ers, too, are often ministers of God for good to them. n prosecuting this work, I have expended, during 
For further illustration on this see Fox’s Book | the year, in sustaining myself and in assisting 
of Martyrs. See also Prison Life aud Reflections $1,444 78; and have received (including $29 
of George Thompson & Co. ; end were it not fre ap 12% on hand at the commencement of the 
pearing egotistical, I should love to give my N #1,370 47; and have therefore expended $71 31 
cote aheeteenensensatantens at eeren 

gave me Should person desire to assist me, or 

doing a hundred times as much for the seStvell-enmemne, ‘can address me at No. 2 1-2, 


P 
; 


remembering that all their acts are so controlled of 
uses as his deacon, (for so the 
word imports,) in conferring favors upon 


¥ that which is evil, be afraid; for 
beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is the min- 
ee ee 


i sare inder of the on a 
that ‘God hath appointed magistrates to punish crime 
and protect rights ; that we are not only to expect 
ac peeny egaoninepny .ottpeag them, if we do 
evil, 


i 
: 


but that we are to to them for the redress 
of our gri es, and for the defence of our sa- 
cred rights ; God has y:aced the sword in the 


ence such passages as ‘ avenge not yourselves,’ in- 
stead of militating against the above construction, 
explai as forbidding ‘only private redress.’ 


the sword into our own hand, and then the —__ 
mean that‘ we should not exercise revenge!’ | 
us carefully examine each of these positions by the 
‘law and the testimony ; if they speak not 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them’ 
In each case, the assertion hangs on its own merit; 
no proof is offered. The following are some of the 
passages in question, which we think forbid the above 
construction, coming as they do in the immediate 
context. ‘ Recompense to no man evil for evil, (that 
is, resist not evil); but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also; and 
if a man will sue thee at the law, and take-away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also; and whosoever 
shall compel thee to goa mile, go with him twain.’ 
‘ Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, 
but the opposite, blessing; knowing that unto this 
ye are called, that ye should inherit a blessing.’ 
* See that none render evil for evil unto any, vut ever 
follow that which is , both among yourselves 
and towards all.’ ‘Say not thou, J will recompense 
evil, but wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee.’ 
‘If itbe ible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
abl with all men. ‘Follow peace with all men, 
ra | holiness, without which no one shall see the 
Lord.’ ‘Depart from evil and do good, seek peace 
and pursue it ; for he that will love life and see goo 
days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no gui Let him eschew evil 
and do , let him seek peace and ensue it. For 
the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayer; but the face of the 
Lord is against them that do evil.’ ‘ Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but give place unto wrath.’ 
(‘ This expression has been interpreted in a great va- 
riety of ways. Its obvious design is to induce us 
not to attempt to avenge ourselves, but to leave it 
with God. To give place, then, is to leave it for 
God to come in and execute wrath or vengeance on 
the enemy. Do not execute wrath, leave it to God ; 
commit all to him; leave yourself and your enemy in 
his hands, assured that He will vindicate you and 
punish him.’—Barnes. ‘For it is written, Avenging 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him 
drink, for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head.’ ‘If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink: for thou shalt [thus] heap coals of fire on his 
head, and the Lord shall reward thee.’ ‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.’ ‘Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.’ 

This is the duty Paul is urging when he introduces 
our text. The text must hurmonize with the context. 





LABORS FOR THE PRISONER. 
NUMBER III. 
‘I was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ 


The second year of my individua] labors for the 
prisoner has this day closed. Although I am‘not the 
Agent of a Society, yet it is due to the friends who 
have kindly assisted me, and who are interested in 
my labors, that I should from time to time make brief 
statements of what I have done, and what I desire 
to accomplish. 

Ten years ago, when the Washingtonian move- 
ment commenced, I endeavored to assist in organiz- 


any one there whw was dispused to lead 
- I found a person who had been re- 
peatedly imprisoned for drunkenness, informed him 
of the purpose of my visit to the prison, asked him if 
he would sign the Pledge and go out, if I could ft 

e 


him pardoned, and re 4 in the new movement. 
ae the Pledge in the — { got him pardon- 
ed. He went ovt and me the head of a large 
Washingtonian Society. He continued to be a sober 
man, became a useful citizen, now is in good busi- 
ness, and owns the house in which he lives. 

This incident turned my attention to prisoners, 
and from that time I have felt a deep and deeper 
interest in them, until I have been constrai to 
give myself entirely up to the work of assisting them. 

am persuaded it is as much a Christian duty to 
visit the prisoner, as it is to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, or aid the sick. Massachusetts imprison- 
ed in 1849 ten thousand persons. In New York city 
and its neighborhood, about three thousand persons 
are kept in prison all the time. More than thirty 
thousand ns are in the prisons of the United 
States at the time I am writing. 

What is needed, is some one to visit these for- 
saken ones—to inquire into their cases—advise with 
them—encourage such as need it, to make their case 
known to their friends—write letters for them—aid 
them in showing their innocence, if they are innocent 
—put them in the way of obtaining gratuitous or 
cheap professional assistance—or collect for them 
evidence of such facts as will mitigate their punish- 
ment, and especially if they are friendless, encoura 
them by sympathy and counsel to lead an honest life 
in time to come. Often a little effort, a little expense, 
will save a father from jail, and thus a family are 
kept together and saved from beggary—or save a 
son from State Prison, and thus secured from the 
society of criminals and epee perhaps, in the coun- 
try with friends, he will be snatched from a life of 
crime. 
My plan then is to assist the prisoner, his fami) 
and his friends, in the following ways: “¥ 
1st.—To visit him in his cell, become acquainted 
with him, learn his history and his wants. Now that 
he is away from the world, is sober, and has ample 
time for serious reflection, I wish to give him good 
advice, and to put useful publications into his hands. 

2d.—If he is — cannot help himself, and has 
connexions near, I wish to gather them around him, 
or to correspond with them, if they are distant. 
3d.—If he is to go into court for trial, or for sen- 
tence, [ wish to follow him, and render him such as- 
sistance as he oy eros by pleading in his behalf, 
or by giving the Court such information as will lead 
to 7? agrees of his guilt. 

th.—If he is sent to prison, I desire to assist his 

als (if he has one) to obtain employment and 
b during his imprisonment, 
_ 5th.—When the prisoner is discharged, I desire to 
aid him to find employment, or to supply him with 
— or clothing, or to return him to his family and 


6th.—I_ desire to travel to visit and examine pri- 
sons, to give addresses on the subject, to saenioana 
with persons who are interested in the condition and 
wants of the prisoner, to distribute publications, and 
to create, by the usual means, a correct public senti- 
ment in relation to crime, its causes, and its treat- 
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want of employment, or help 
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ors oO} O y i a 
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Cambridge Sire, 
LEWIS HAYDEN, 
HO, it will be remembered, was § 
slave in Kentucky, has opened the chen a 
and keeps a good assortment of . 
MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 


of superior quality. He trusts that all will lend hin 
. se — for it se be his constant endeavor tp 
eep for sale a good and cheap article on hand 
waeeore and retail. we 
e has also a good assortment of little Kp; 

Knacks, such as are generally kept in a variety om 
so that he is enabled to accommodate all his friends 
who may feel disposed to give him a call. 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionary. 

‘ Without reserve or qualification, the best extant’ 
—President Olin. ‘ Surpassed in fullness and accun- 
ey by none in our language.’— President Wayland, 
‘It far excels all others, in giving and defining scien. 
tific terms.’— Pres. Hitchcock. ‘The standard wherey- 
er the English is spoken, it deserves to be, must be, is, 
and will be.’—Prof. Stowe. ‘An honor to the le- 
guage.’— Pres. Humphrey. ‘A copiousness, perspi- 
euity, and accuracy, not found in any other.'—Pra, 
Day. ‘A great improvement on all which have pre- 
ceded.’— Pres. Bates. ‘Worthy of general patronage’ 
—Pres. Woods. ‘Most complete, accurate, and re 
liable of the language.’—Pres. Beecher, Pres. Larabe 
Pres. Keller, Pres. Woolsey, Pres. Blanchard, Pre. 
Smith, Pres. Knox, and Chancellor Frelinghuysen. 
Pusuisuep py G. & C. MERRIAM, Srrinerrenp, Ms. 

And_ for sale hy: Raokeslles generally, 

March, 1850. 
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Great Cough Remedy! 





For the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA ai CONSUMPTION. 


E annals of medical science, affording 2 they 

do ample proof of the power and value of meny 

medicinal agents, have furnished no examples to com 

pare with the salutary effects produced by ‘AYERS 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the lungs 
which have been realized by its use, attested as they 
are by many prominent professors and physicians iz 
this and foreign lands, should encourage the afflicted 
to persevere, with the strong assurance that the o d 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve and ult 
mately cure therm. ‘ 

We present to the public unsolicited testime 
from some of the first men in our country, "7? 
whose judgment and experience implicit confidence 
may be placed. ; 
DR. PERKINS, er of Vermont Medical Co! 

ege, ee 

one of the most learned and intelligent Phy a 
i i ‘com i 

coy alae oss 

sumption. 


| 
mniais 


Norwicu, April 26, 1847. 
Dr. J. C. — gine 
uest of your agent, we will cheer u r ’ 
tm BE cm atthe effects of your CHERRY 27 
TORAL, and they have been astonishing 
Mrs. Betsey Streeter has been afflict aah 
and relentless cough, which reduced her very 


ry. 
fect 


oH, and 
ECTOR 
he is as free from any of its symptoms 


The Rey. Mark Dane had been 80 neverely st 
with the Bronchitis as to disable him from his Ty 
and nothing had afforded him relief wcTORAL 
Thorning) carried him a bottle of your P ae at 
which cured him at once, and he now © 
is place. . 

Eber ere’ thane. of the coses in which ¥ os 
known it successful, but never to fail. We es 
ing to these facts ; and are; 


REV.} DAVID THORNE)” 
ION.) JOSEPH gown 3 

istinguished authorities W2° % io. 
see eee tocmenond CHERRY PECIOY 
RAL, as the best remedy that is known °° °, \(5. 
fections of the Lungs, are ¢ The London Lane Medical 
nadian Journal of Medical Science,’ ‘ Bost? 4 ics) 
urgical Journal,,’ Charleston (©: © + 
Review,’ ‘ New Jersey Medical Reporter, Transyl™ 


before the CHERRY eee TA 
George W ory Be for ole 
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